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Foreword 


Bringing about successful changes in higher education requires not only a clear 
vision of the desired change, but also a depth of understanding of the processes 
of change and the range of options that are appropriate to the local and national 
context and culture that may help deliver the vision. 

Much has been written over the last twenty years on promoting closer linkages 
between research and education (teaching) within higher education. There is 
also a growing literature on change management in higher education. This book 
provides a detailed and nuanced discussion of how the insights about the process 
of change may be applied to developing research-education connections within 
one institution, the Amsterdam University of Applied Sciences (Hogeschool van 
Amsterdam) over a five-year period. 

The insights provided by Didi M. E. Griffioen, the architect of the ‘research 
into education strategic programme, and her team, bring the book alive. 
As participant researchers, they cleverly integrate the literature on change 
management with that on linking research and education and show the 
importance of adopting a nuanced approach to navigating the local context, 
the wide range of views on the desirability of undertaking these changes, and 
the different perceptions of what is meant by research and connecting it to 
education. Importantly they recognise that not all change is for the better. The 
picture that emerges is that for change to be successful, many conversations 
between stakeholders are essential, but these need to take place within a clear 
framework and sense of direction provided by senior management. They 
present a wide range of instruments that they used in stimulating the process of 
change, which others charged with bringing about closer integration between 
research and education in their contexts should find most helpful. There are 
separate chapters exploring the rationales for bringing about curriculum 
changes, changes in curriculum learning goals and, importantly, the changes 
needed in academic job profiles. 

I can thoroughly recommend this book to readers interested not only in the 
promotion of research-education linkages, but as a case study of successful 
change management within higher education. They eschew a cook-book 
approach and present us with a clear framework embedded in the culture of their 
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institution and the Dutch higher education system. Prof. Griffioen and her team 

have done us a service by their detailed analysis and thoughtful reflections on 

their experiences in bringing about change in research-education connections 
in their context. 

Mick Healey 

Healey HE Consultants 

Howden, UK 

December 2021 
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Introduction: Creating Desire to Change 
Research-Education Connections 


Didi M. E. Griffioen 


Introduction 


Many governments view the connections between research and education as 
important for the proper education of future citizens (Griffioen, Ashwin, & 
Scholkmann, 2021). Additionally, these connections are considered foundational 
for the innovative force that is higher education. Many international scholars 
have confirmed this importance (Barnett, 2012; Heggen, Karseth, & Kyvik, 
2010). However, this positivity about research-education connections, which we 
later on in this chapter call ‘the romantic notion, following Robertson (2007), 
does not make them uniform or easy to establish. 

Research-education connections can have many different shapes and forms 
related to different levels in the university organisation, such as in modules, 
curricula or departments. In current research and education universities, these 
connections are in all cases foundational for the university set-up. Many state 
that the co-existing of education and research makes a university a university, 
although others disagree (for the debate e.g. Rosowsky, 2020). With the presence 
of research and education in a single organisation, one can at least argue that 
the type and intensity of their relatedness - or connection - characterise the 
university as a viable hybrid organisation. The organisational necessity of 
research-education connections is an addition to the current scholarship of 
research-teaching nexus. 

This book focuses on the change approaches needed to alter research- 
education connections in university organisations. Research-education 
connections are a wider perspective than the research-teaching nexus. ‘Teaching’ 


here is seen as part of ‘education, which also includes ‘learning; ‘the curriculum’ 
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and the many organisational characteristics needed to provide education, such 
as strategy, policy, structures and procedures in the organisational context 
(derived from Buller, 2015). Changing research-education connections 
therefore focuses not only on changing actions of academics in teaching, 
but also the multiple layers of organisational change that need to be altered 
when changing research-education connections as such. Therefore, this book 
explores the organisational perspective of micro-level and meso-level change, 
instead of the macro-level policy alterations on which many studies about 
change are focused (Kondakci & Van den Broeck). University organisations 
are here defined as: ‘a structured system in which individuals come together 
as a group in order to achieve a common goal’ (Buller, 2015, p. 11) and where 
the individuals recognise their relationship with that system and its commonly 
understood purpose (Griseri, 2013). University organisations are here therefore 
defined through their structures and membership. 

The presumption is that collectives of individuals make organisations, 
and to change organisations implies changing the actions of its collectives of 
individuals. This perspective follows from the need for individual actions for 
research-education connections to exist in university practice. As argued in 
Chapter 2, for research-education connections to change, individual academics 
need to reinvent their individual and collective practices. Studies have shown 
that individual academics can indeed change their own actions and therefore 
their own research-education connections (e.g. Akerlind, 2011; Brew, 2010; 
Visser-Wijnveen, 2009). Similar studies indicate that the potential of these 
changes are related closely to academics’ values and perceptions, and are not 
experienced as easy while organisational structures often hinder intended 
changes (e.g. Durning & Jenkins, 2005; Lopes, Boyd, Andrew, & Pereira, 2014; 
Schouteden, Verburgh, & Elen, 2014). 

The field of the research-teaching nexus generally focuses on what 
stakeholders involved believe the research-education connection is or should 
be. The field mainly provides suggestions, perceptions and ideals about the 
content of the potential connections between research and education, which 
are generally normative in nature (Trowler & Wareham, 2008). The answers 
are multiple and often conceptual or normative, whether in the curriculum 
(Fung, 2017; Griffioen, Groen, & Nak, 2019), in didactical approaches (Elsen, 
Visser-Wijnveen, Van der Rijst, & Van Driel, 2008; Healey, 2005) or in the wider 
organisation (Jenkins & Healey, 2005; Jenkins, Healey, & Zetter, 2007). Studies 
alternatively focus on the connection between research and education in the 
stakeholders’ activities: of students (Pitcher, 2011; Pitcher & Akerlind, 2009), 
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of academics (Griffioen & De Jong, 2015; Visser-Wijnveen, Van Driel, Van der 
Rijst, Verloop, & Visser, 2009), or of administrators (Boerma, Griffioen, & De 
Jong, 2013; Griffioen & De Jong, 2017; Neumann, 1993). Studies focusing more 
generically on educational change mostly consider the changes in a curriculum 
as such, without including the curriculum’s organisational context (e.g. Potter & 
Devecchi, 2020; Trowler, 2020). Where the what of educational change receives 
attention, the how or the why is not focused on as much. 

The how of change is a topic that expectantly appears in change management 
literature. Those authors focusing on change in higher education have detailed 
attention for how changes can be achieved, as well as why change processes should 
be embraced generally. The content of the change receives much less, if any, 
attention, presuming that the change process on different topics can be similar 
(e.g. Bess & Dee, 2008; Buller, 2015; Kezar, 2018). Buller illustrates this (2015, 
p. 55), suggesting that ‘it isn’t whether we should change but how’. Bess and Dee 
(2008, p. 796) state that change can be defined as ‘an alteration in the structures, 
processes, and/or behaviours in a system or as the introduction of something 
new in an organisation. Content is implied in the last definition, but nothing 
more than that. The presumption for writing this book was that change processes 
are not generic in their execution and that the content in which the change takes 
place matters for its sensibility, planning, execution and results. Considering the 
change process is content related, we also define change processes as purposeful. 
A certain aim for direction is intended when a change process begins, even when 
the outcome cannot be defined yet, and even when the changes followed from 
grassroots changes before they were formalised. When we consider ‘change’ 
in this book, it is about an alternation that needs to be done purposefully in 
which someone or a larger group of people had decided at some point to start 
achieving some changes. Others have suggested that change can be seen as 
continuous change for improvement (Kondakci & Van den Broeck, 2009). While 
we acknowledge the importance of continuous improvement in universities, the 
notion of ‘change’ is here framed as a purposeful and systematic process. Thus, 
for the authors in this book, a change process is longer than a few incidents and 
at some point includes a purposefully added mechanism intended to change 
the current status quo. Change in this sense can emerge from continuous 
improvement, as is elaborated on in Chapter 2, but purpose and sense of direction 
are needed to define it as ‘change’ (see also Kezar, 2018). 

This book provides the conceptual knowledge for creating situational change 
mechanisms to alter research-education connections with a specific focus on 


one or more organisational levels in a particular university. The concept of the 
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mechanism for change is here founded in both the current body of knowledge of 
the field of the research-teaching nexus and the field of organisational change as 
well as in the case of a five-year university change programme called ‘Research 
into Education’ at Amsterdam University of Applied Sciences (Amsterdam UAS), 
the largest university in the Netherlands (48,000 students; 5,000 employees). 
This book’s main argument is partly derived from theory and partly illustrated 
by this large case study, which was also empirically researched during its five- 
year existence. The full case study is introduced in Chapter 2. Throughout the 
Amsterdam UAS change programme, conceptual principles and practical tools 
from the two disciplinary fields were combined, resulting in a new mechanism 
for change that is both conceptually rich and very hands-on in that multiple 
tools were developed for changing elements of research—education practices 
across the university, as needed for substantial change processes. Therefore, this 
book provides an important insight for colleagues around the world eager to 
increase the connection between research and education. 

This chapter first introduces a more conceptual perspective to university 
change, considering what proposed and purposeful change is viable in terms 
of higher education’s societal responsibilities (Section 1.2). Then we elaborate 
on the characteristics relevant for changing research-education connections 
(Section 1.3). Combined, these sections set the scenery for changing research- 
education connections in universities. At the end of the chapter, the full outline 
of the book is described. 


Sensible Reasons for Higher Education Change 


This book addresses change and change mechanisms, while all too often a 
university would have been better off if change had never been proposed. 
Changing the processes of higher education is inevitably a costly endeavour in 
time, money and energy, and should therefore be initiated for the right purposes. 
As Kezar (2018, p. xiii) states: ‘Change is too disruptive a process to engage in 
with these high failure rates, and poor change efforts can lead to poor morale, 
disengagement by employees, and wasted time and productivity. While Kezar 
(2018) argues for research-informed change processes, as was the Amsterdam 
programme, Buller (2015) provides several examples of higher management 
(himself included) starting change processes for the wrong reasons. He illustrates 
the importance for top leaders not to fall in the naive action bias, which wrongly 
suggests that any action is better than no action. We are all familiar with examples 
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of unfortunate organisational change processes, yielding that every change agent 
at the start of a change process should actively wonder out loud whether the 
proposed changes are needed. 


Higher Education’s Responsibility to Society as a Frame of 
Reference 


One approach to weighing the sensibility of an organisational change proposal is 
to consider whether they contribute to higher educations’ core responsibilities. 
Often, the narrative of a change process is more operational, for instance when 
aiming to implement a new pedagogy, new ICT system or a new governance 
model. Factors considered are therefore budget, time and politics. Without 
disregarding operational variables, truly changing the processes in a higher 
education institution has a large impact on everyone and everything involved 
and should not be started without knowing its impact on higher education's 
societal purpose. Higher education institutes are not only organisational units, 
but also fulfil a particular role in society and have societal responsibilities 
(Griffioen, 2021). Most universities have formulated mission statements, which 
can alter over time and are often intended to differ between universities in a 
single region. However, the responsibilities that society addresses to universities 
have a much longer duration and generally only differ between universities 
in their interpretation. Following Bourdieu (1986), the responsibilities of the 
university system, and therefore (the collective of) higher education institutions, 
are threefold: to ensure embodied capital, to create and guard institutionalised 
capital and to provide for objectified knowledge (Griffioen, 2019). 

Embodied capital relates to the learning of individuals and groups of people. 
Universities have the societal responsibility to provide people access to the 
knowledge present in society through providing pedagogical and didactical 
learning instruments. This access results in the highest level of learning 
systematically provided in our societies, next to the possibilities for learning in 
other school types. Historically, this responsibility for high level learning focused 
on the society’s male elites. Since the 1960s, this responsibility was expanded to 
all citizens of society, although more focus is still given to the younger ones. 
There is a large international debate about the equality in citizens’ access 
opportunities, which also differs between countries and parts of the world. We 
acknowledge the importance of this debate, as well as the importance of access 
to education independent from funding, ethnicity and social status; however, 
this is not a central argument in this chapter. 
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Higher educations’ responsibility to institutionalised capital focuses on 
certification, through which citizens who have shown competency at the 
highest level of learning receive a formal degree with civil effects in society. 
This responsibility to institutionalise shown ability via certificates, yields 
higher educations’ responsibility for selecting certain roles in society (Pels, 
2009), although there is increasing debate about the function of degrees in job 
application (Gallagher, 2016; Wheelahan & Moodie, 2021). Higher education's 
role in institutionalised capital is often combined with its responsibility to help 
people learn, but can also be mutually distinguished. People can intend to learn 
without aiming for a degree or develop their competencies elsewhere and then 
later qualify for a certificate at a higher-education institution. 

Finally, higher education institutes are responsible for systematised 
knowledge. They are society's keepers of knowledge developed in society, as well 
as through the methodology needed to systematise new knowledge into bodies 
of knowledge. With this responsibility, higher education promises to provide 
society with powerful, declarative knowledge that is considered true (Griffioen, 
2019; Nowotny, 2016; Rupp, 1997). Recently, this responsibility has been 
extended from mostly disciplinary knowledge only - including the traditional 
university-educated ‘professions’ of medicine, law, theology, architecture and 
teaching - to including professional knowledge at the highest level, such as 
commercial economics, physical therapy and nursing, by implementing research 
at applied universities. 

Hence, by wondering whether the proposed organisational changes relate to 
learning, certifying or systematising disciplinary or professional knowledge, one 
gives oneself a frame of reference for the proposed changes’ sensibility. 


Two Types of Change Sensibility 


Thus, the first question to answer in a change process is if the change is needed. 
This can be addressed through considering its impact on higher educations’ three 
societal responsibilities and by asking why the change is important. Answers 
that indicate the change is indeed needed, come in two forms: the interpretation 
of one or more societal responsibilities has changed, or the interpretation of 
how this can best be achieved has altered. To unpack these two, first the notion 
of ‘interpretation’ needs to be acknowledged. It is important to realise these 
three societal responsibilities are not as clear cut as they seem; people, and 
organisations as collectives of people differ in how they interpret or perceive 
learning, certifying and systematising knowledge. These interpretations depend 
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on many variables, such as higher education’s public or private role as well 
as financing university research (Teixeira, Kim, Landoni, & Gilani, 2017), the 
role of students as part of a community or as consumers (Tomlinson, 2017), 
the importance of equal access and who is in/excluded in that notion (Ilie & 
Rose, 2016) and individual beliefs in the scientific method and its limitations 
(Gibbons et al., 1994; Nowotny, Scott, & Gibbons, 2001), to state just a few 
relevant topics. Depending on one’s beliefs, interpreting higher education's core 
responsibilities can be different between individuals and groups of people. A 
proper insight in the beliefs of core stakeholders is ‘need to know’ information in 
a change process. However, this information is fluent. The interpretations of the 
three societal responsibilities also change over time within the same group, as 
discourses, ideas and contexts alter - which again influences their relationship 
to a proposed change process. Therefore, to consider the relationship between 
a proposed change process and higher educations’ societal responsibilities 
is to first consider the current, local and contextual interpretations of these 
responsibilities. 

The first cause for a change programme follows from altered interpretations 
of one or more of higher education’s societal responsibilities. An example of this 
changed definition is the returning strive for inclusiveness in higher education, 
which occurs over time and with changing definitions. Just after the Second 
World War, Dutch higher education requested for more students because they 
were needed to rebuild society, as the then Minister of education explained 
(Koppen, 1990). In the 1960s, higher education organisations needed to adapt to 
the active influx of students of non-elite groups, in particular of women, through 
the teacher-education route (Griffioen, 2013). Over time, the introduction of 
study tuition has provided opportunities for students of lower income families 
(Marchand, 2014). Currently the strive for diversity and inclusion (Salmi & 
D’Addio, 2021) is again an effect of the changed definition of who should benefit 
from higher education's responsibility in society. With society redefining higher 
education's responsibility to include a more diverse group, new changes need 
to be made to higher education to re-become successful according to the new 
interpretations, which provides a serious and important challenge. 

Another example of redefining societal responsibilities can be seen in 
the aforementioned changed definition of the responsibility for objectified 
knowledge. Higher education adapted its processes to a changing definition 
of knowledge at the end of the nineteenth century when the scientific turn in 
higher education positioned principles from the natural sciences on central 
stage. To empirically test phenomena became of increased importance (Ruegg, 
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2004). In the last decades, another shift in interpretations of objectified 
knowledge occurred, from ‘testing to discover true knowledge’ to ‘usable 
knowing for practice and society. Applied universities are the frontrunners in 
this change. Their new research activities yield for and extend the responsibility 
for objectified disciplinary knowledge from being mainly about disciplinary 
knowledge, to now including professional knowledge, which consists of new 
artefacts, methodologies and quality criteria (Griffioen, 2019; Young & Muller, 
2014). Embracing professional knowledge in this responsibility will not only 
extend higher educations’ responsibility, but also change its knowledge beliefs 
and knowledge processes (Gibbons et al., 1994; Nowotny et al., 2001) due to the 
multifaceted structure of professional knowledge. With its need for applicability, 
professional knowledge integrates procedural knowledge (know how), embodied 
knowledge (feel how to do) and evaluative knowledge (know how to evaluate), 
next to the more declarative or disciplinary types of knowledge (know that) 
(Griffioen, 2019). Therefore, the changed definition of higher educations 
responsibility for objectified knowledge will further request for changes in 
relevant activities, perceptions and methodologies, which relates to the core 
higher education change topic in this book. 

The second reason for higher education change related to its societal 
responsibility is more instrumental: Change is needed if new approaches can 
provide better results on the same interpretation of responsibilities. Sometimes 
context infuses these approaches. The Covid-19 pandemic requested for a new 
fully online or hybrid approach to education as well as to academic working 
in general. Implementing ICT applications was not based on a changed idea of 
learning; it was merely implemented because learning as it is interpreted would 
otherwise no longer be possible. Thus, new ways of teaching and learning were 
invented and executed, except in those programmes where online working had 
already been the basic standard due to previous existing different interpretations 
of learning and/or accessibility, for instance in programmes that included 
students from across a larger region. 

A second example of better approaches is elaborated on in Chapter 2. In 
the Amsterdam UAS case, the responsibility for implementing research in 
the curriculum changed from the research professors’ responsibility to the 
educational managers’ responsibility. Here, the interpretation of learning and 
what educational provision should look like did not change; the changes were 
made to create such educational programmes. 

Starting a change programme thus also implies wondering why the changes 
are needed. Did the interpretations of higher education's societal responsibilities 
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shift? Is there a better way to achieve the same goals? There should be a visible 
connection. If not, one should seriously wonder if the higher-education institute, 
its students and academics will indeed benefit from the proposed changes. 


Universities as hybrid organisations of research and education 


In addition to the reasons for higher education change, the context of higher- 
education organisations is relevant. There are many perspectives on what 
constitutes the workings of an organisation such as universities. When one 
aims to change aspects of an organisation, it is important to first consider these 
workings because these are the ones that need to be changed to result in changed 
practices; therefore, the precise mechanisms of higher-education institutes need 
to be considered. In Chapter 2, we unpack ways to influence that mechanism. 

In general, organisations are a mechanism, or way of working, consisting 
of more fixed and more fluent elements. Thornton et al. (2012, p. 14) explain 
that ‘mechanisms have two sets of distinct abstract elements, the specification 
of actors and the specification in which the actors are assumed to operate. The 
more fixed context in which the actors operate is the organisational architecture, 
which is the fabric or the playing field that makes an organisation what it is. 
This organisational architecture consists of all formalised decisions, such as 
formalised roles in research, teaching, administration and in support; formalised 
hierarchies; formalising delegated responsibilities; the assigned budgets and the 
wages paid for certain roles. When these combined decisions are made, they 
create the basic structure or architecture of the organisation that directs who is 
allowed or stimulated to act in a certain way. 

The organisation's fluent elements can be witnessed in the ways its people 
individually or collectively interact with the organisations architecture. This 
way of interacting can differ between individuals and groups, resulting in 
a university organisation of multiple realities. Trowler (2020, p. 97) states: 
‘Universities do not have a single organisational culture but a dynamic multiple 
cultural configuration. As is known from implementing policy at the national 
level, stakeholders within universities - academics, policy officers, students 
and others - also have their own perceptions, interests, goals and values that 
play a role in their daily functioning. They likely do not consider themselves as 
willing executors of university strategy (Duivenboden, Van Hout, Van Montfort, 
& Vermaas, 2009). This fluency results in the multiple organisational realities 
within which change agents need to work. This fluency makes organisations 
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generally resistant to change, even more so with large numbers of highly qualified 
professionals, as universities are (Buller, 2015). A better understanding of the 
set-up of university organisations can assist in designing a functional change 
mechanism, as is further explained in Chapter 2. First, we need to elaborate on 


the nature of universities that is built on education and research. 


The Hybridity of Universities 


In addition to the fixed and fluent characteristics of any organisation, the 
university organisation incorporates research and education as two primary 
processes, which makes it a hybrid organisation. Research-intensive universities 
have started to transform - avant la letter - into hybrid organisations since 
the scientific turn in the nineteenth century. The increasing dominance of the 
natural sciences resulted in a deviation between ‘learning and teaching’ on the 
one hand and ‘researching’ on the other. This new duality raised the wish to 
achieve a ‘connection between both. Even though some time has passed, the 
connection between research and education remains a challenge for research- 
intensive universities (Fung, 2017). 

European applied universities have started to become hybrids following the 
Lisbon Treaty (EUA, 2007), which still makes the responsibility of ‘research’ 
relatively new for applied universities. Since the 1990s the Polytechnics, 
Fachhochschulen and Hogescholen have functionally (and some formally) 
transformed into universities of both research and education (Griffioen & 
Van Ooijen-van der Linden, 2021). Different national systems have so far 
resulted in different types of ambitions for applied universities, ranging from 
being research-driven, to education-driven, to professional practice-driven 
strategies (Ellis, McNicholl, & Pendry, 2012; Griffioen & De Jong, 2017; 
Hales & Clarke, 2016). 

Both research-intensive universities and applied universities are in some way 
aware of needed to tune their organisational research-education connections 
because their organisation’s complexity follows from these two primary processes. 
Some national governments actively stimulate this connection between research 
and education, as does the European Union (2015), while other countries leave 
that responsibility to the higher-education sector or to the separate universities 
(Griffioen et al., 2021). 

When organisations are considered as a ‘structured system of individuals 
(Buller, 2015), the hybridity creates increasingly complex universities. They 


include the active presence of more than one primary process, culture and/or 
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logic (Skelcher & Smith, 2015), not only between but also within groups of people. 
A single university department can consist of people working as lecturer, while 
others mainly work in research. Applied universities show this division more 
often. Other universities’ departments focused on research, are separated from 
those with a thick focus on teaching and only few research activities, making 
them thoroughly different. While many refer to Von Humboldt’s university as a 
unity of research and education with its ideal of ‘learning in a research mode; his 
idea has not been realised as such (Robertson, 2007; Simons & Elen, 2007). The 
primary process of education comes with other activities, another culture and 
another pace than the primary process of research. Academics more involved in 
research are expected to have another pattern of basic assumptions and other ways 
of working that are considered more valid than the academics more involved in 
teaching. Some even show that the same people feel they need to handle different 
cultures, discourse or norms in research activities and in teaching activities 
(Boyd & Smith, 2011; Santos, Pereira, & Lopes, 2021; Winkel, Van der Rijst, Poel, 
& Van Driel, 2016). These differences frame people’s identities through how they 
act and think and what they consider viable results of their work, as well as what 
is important in the process to achieve goals (Hermansen, 2020). 

Education and research are founded in different logics (Thornton, Ocasio, & 
Lounsbury, 2012), with the activities in the primary process of research framed 
by the logics of science (Greenwood, Raynard, Kodeih, Micelotta, & Lounsbury, 
2011), with its own notions of truth, ways of working and types of output. In 
turn, the logics of pedagogy influence the activities in the primary process of 
education (Meyer, 1977), which differs from that of science. Logics influence 
human behaviour because they can be defined as ‘the socially constructed 
historical patterns of cultural symbols and material practices, assumptions, 
values and beliefs by which individuals produce and reproduce their material 
subsistence, organise time and space, and provide meaning to their daily 
activity’ (Thornton et al., 2012, p. 51). For instance, research activities follow 
free academic inquiry or funded problem solving, while educational activities 
follow scheduled learning with increased student numbers (Robertson, 2007). 
More in general, “[L]ogics are often in conflict — that is, their respective systems 
of meaning and normative understandings, built into rituals and practices, 
provide inconsistent expectations’ (Greenwood et al., 2011, p. 321). Although 
others emphasise the potential benefits of two logics in a single organisation, 
such as an increase of organisational legitimacy and an increase of creativity and 
innovation (Johansen, Olsen, Solstad, & Torsteinsen, 2015; Smith & Besharov, 
2019), as - one could argue - did Von Humboldt. 
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Still, many aim for a better connection between research and education 
following Von Humboldt’s ethos of a symbiotic relationship. However, it could 
also be argued that based on Trowler and Wareham’s (2008) analysis, this is 
merely 


a ‘romantic preference’ in the minds and hearts of academics worldwide, and 
remains evident in much of the institutional rhetoric surrounding the nexus 
[of research and education]. 

(Robertson, 2007, p. 542) 


However, from an organisational perspective, the connection between 
research and education needs to become more than a romantic notion. Hybrid 
organisations show increased organisational complexity (Brown & Duguid, 
1998) and organisational instability (Johansen et al., 2015), which needs to be 
justified by achieving something more with having two primary processes in a 
single organisation. After all, separating them into two different organisations 
would be much easier. Hence, synergy between both processes is needed to 
justify the organisational set-up’s increased complexity (Brown & Duguid, 1998). 
Achieving synergy is not easy: ‘[...] [O]rganisations must evolve over the long 
term to sustain hybridity (Smith & Besharov, 2019, p. 1), but a higher change 
of organisational success can occur when sufficient balance has been achieved 
(D’Aunno, Sutton, & Rice, 1991), although this balance most often is temporary 
(Johansen et al., 2015). 

Most universities still are in the process of becoming hybrids in which 
research and education are practically and conceptually connected. In these 
emerging situations, often the two processes and their logics still are sharply 
contested on-and-off. This is different from more mature fields of hybridity, 
although the balance between logics is never definitively settled (Greenwood 
et al., 2011). Also within universities there is the expectation that the research- 
teaching connection needs to be reinvented from time to time. The research and 
education balance is still emerging in most universities, because it is not only 
recent and each setting requests its own situation specific connection, but also 
the conceptual and empirical knowledge about what connections are possible, 
beneficial and for what purpose, still is underdeveloped (Trowler & Wareham, 
2008). Additionally, changing the connections between research and education 
requires knowledge about the connection as such, about hybrid segments in 
organisations and about the mechanisms to achieve that change; three fields in 
which the body of knowledge is relatively limited. 
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This book aims to assist those who intend to change the research and 
education connection in their university by presenting what is known as well as 
what knowledge has been gained through a long-term change programme. Most 
change agents can be expected to intend to increase the research-education 
connection. However, some countries have had national debates about separating 
research and education into research universities and teaching universities, 
‘reflecting global economic imperatives and accountability demands’ (Robertson, 
2007, p. 542). This book does not intend to take a position in that debate and 
merely intends to assist those who aim to change the connections between 
research and education. This often implies intensifying that connection, but the 
same principles to design a mechanism for change can be applied to decrease the 


intensity of the connection between research and education. 


This Book, All Chapters 


This book balances theoretical notions underpinning organisational 
development with hands-on instruments for organisational change that arose 
from an extensive, five-year case study in an institute for higher education with 
48,000 students. The first section of this book is more conceptual and hands-on 
by providing practical insights and instruments based on thick concepts and 
practical experience. The second part of the book presents the four scientifically 
based instruments to monitor the changes in the Amsterdam case as well as 
the actual changes seen. The second part also is illustrative for how a change 
programme can be research informed. 

Chapter 1 provides the first elements of a mechanism for change. Didi M. E. 
Griffioen provides a more detailed consideration ofa particular future research- 
education connection, its historical origin and particularities in its internal 
and external contexts provide the framework for choosing the proper change 
mechanism. This chapter begins with a focus on the importance of historical 
perspectives to change topics, provides an instrumentation for deciding on 
a more detailed content and shows how internal and external contexts are 
important to consider when choosing a mechanism for change. 

In Chapter 2, Didi M. E. Griffioen introduces an institution-wide mechanism 
for multi-layered university change over time. Multiple informal conversations 
with higher-education senior management in many countries have shown that 
leaders of institutional change programmes can often envision the final result 


of institutional change, although they find it very difficult to design the path to 
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achieve that change. Therefore, Chapter 2 presents the principles underpinning 
mechanisms for change as gathered by integrating the mechanisms applied 
in published higher education change projects as the international body of 
knowledge. These are then conceptually expanded to create a comprehensive 
overview of choices change leaders need to create sustainable hybrid universities 
of research and teaching, as illustrated by the Amsterdam UAS case. 

To practically achieve change, tools are needed to shape the multiple debates 
throughout the process. Previous scholarly work presents many instruments 
and models for integrating research and education. However, very few have 
included the change process needed to achieve these aims at particular layers, for 
example, within the lesson, curriculum, educational programme, department or 
full institution. In Chapter 3, Didi M. E. Griffioen presents several new tools 
developed to discuss aspects of the proposed changes for changing research- 
education connections with stakeholders at different levels of higher-education 
institutes. These tools are intended to be adapted for use in future higher 
education change programmes. 

Chapters 4 to 7 each present a scientifically based instrument to monitoring 
an aspect of the organisational change over time and across the university or even 
nation-wide. These are the monitoring instruments as applied in the Amsterdam 
‘Research into Education’ programme, their relevance for the university-wide 
change programme as well as their findings. 

Chapter 4 focuses on the changes in university’s students and employees. In 
this chapter, Mette Bruinsma and Didi M. E. Griffioen address the changing 
perceptions of both lecturers and students on the role of research in higher 
professional education. This chapter’s content is threefold: first, there is a short 
discussion of the value of perceptions in higher-education change processes, 
based on international literature. Second, the findings show how perceptions 
changed over time as well between lecturers and students in the Amsterdam 
setting. Third, this chapter shows how the empirical study on perceptions on the 
current situation and the ideal situation can assist in setting future directions for 
change between what is perceived about what that is and what that should be. 

As part of the organisational change process, curriculum characteristics are 
central in Chapters 5 and 6. In Chapter 5, Linda van Ooijen-Van der Linden, 
Indira Day, Jolieke Timmermans and Didi M. E. Griffioen present the importance 
of the rationale of a curriculum as a core element to achieve coherence in 
curriculum design and curriculum change, following Van den Akker’s (2003) 
model. Changing the rationale can be an important impetus for change, while a 
changed rationale can in hindsight be an illustration of a changed curriculum. 
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This chapter presents the current body of knowledge on implementing research 
into the higher education curriculum. This line of reasoning is illustrated by an 
empirical comparison of the rationales of all Amsterdam bachelor’s programmes 
from the period 2011-2015 to those in 2016-2018. 

In Chapter 6, the changes in learning goals are central. Linda van Ooijen- Van 
der Linden, Natalie Pareja-Roblin, Jason Nak, Iris Jong and Didi M. E. Griffioen 
explain how developing research competences is increasingly regarded as key 
in preparing future professionals. This has led higher-education institutions 
worldwide to make various efforts to integrate research throughout the 
undergraduate programs’ curriculum. Learning goals are an important carrier 
of curriculum content, following from the notion that what is aimed for will 
also be examined. This chapter integrates current international knowledge on 
the role of learning goals in curriculum design. It illustrates the role of learning 
goals in curriculum change by reporting on the results of a longitudinal study on 
the changed intended curricula of all undergraduate programmes at Amsterdam 
UAS between 2015 and 2018, which was based on Verburgh et al’s (2013) 
measurement instruments. Differences between disciplines are presented to 
show how higher-educational change needs to be fit for disciplinary purpose. 

Academics working in higher professional education play a significant role in 
integrating research in bachelor’s curricula and in establishing an organisational 
research culture. Sanne Daas, Didi M. E. Griffioen, Chevy van Dorresteijn 
and Indira Day argue in Chapter 7 that a change in competences and tasks of 
academics is key in further integrating research and education. This chapter 
discusses the importance of the role of academics in connecting research and 
education within higher professional education based on current international 
literature. Furthermore, the chapter addresses the changes in competences 
and tasks of prospective academics, as illuminated by a longitudinal data set 
of job openings for academics in Dutch applied universities, collected annually 
between 2016 and 2019. For this study a new measurement model for academics’ 
tasks and competences of research and education was developed based on Pitt 
and Mewburn’s (2016) concepts and the Vitae (2010) researcher development 
framework. 

The purpose of concluding Chapter 8 by Didi M. E. Griffioen is to draw 
together the insights from the previous chapters. This is achieved in three 
ways: first, the chapters in part 2 of the book are considered for their combined 
content of the institutional change across the layers of the Amsterdam institute 
to learn how developing these layers might be a mutual influence. Second, the 
chapter reflects on the conclusions in the context of the conceptual model as 
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presented in Chapter 1 and the mechanism for change as presented in Chapter 2. 
Finally, the implications for future (research about) higher education institutional 
change are discussed. 

This book provides the first effort to bring together both the fields of the 
research-teaching nexus and change management in higher education, and 
rich theory with hands-on organisational change. Readers are invited to create 
their own insights and change practices based on ours. We sincerely hope that 
you - as we - will make time to write down your insights in this regard to 
benefit our future university organisations, their students and academics, with 


the intention to benefit society as a whole. 
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The Origin, Content and Context of Changing 
Research—Education Connections 


Didi M. E. Griffioen 


Introduction 


Universities’ hybrid set-up is a complex environment to formulate and execute 
a mechanism for change. While many initiate and lead change programmes in 
higher education, ‘it is certainly true that there is no well-developed theory of 
change in the practice-literature, particularly in relation to higher education 
contexts’ (Trowler, 2020, p. 71). Still, searching for a ‘well-developed theory of 
change’ implies the possibility of such a theory. However, following Buller (2015) 
and Kezar (2018), this chapter argues that every change process in a university 
requests its own change mechanism, based on its own combination of existing 
theories, depending on the origin, content and context of change. Existing 
theories and practices for change are important to inform change agents about 
their options for approaching change and phases the change are expected to 
go through. The origin, content, context, approach and phases combined all 
characterise the change mechanism. This chapter elaborates the origin, content 
and context of changing research-education connections in higher education. 
The following chapter focuses on the change approaches, the phases of change 
and how they care combined results in a change mechanism. 

The current chapter first focuses on the importance of knowing the origin 
of change as a starting point for a change mechanism. The Amsterdam UAS 
Strategic Programme ‘Research into Education’ is introduced by explaining 
its origin. Throughout this chapter and the remainder of the book, different 
elements of the Amsterdam case are further explained by providing theoretical 
lenses from both the body of knowledge of the research-teaching nexus, as from 


the change management literature. 
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As is likely for all current efforts to change research-education connections, 
the strategic programme was not the first effort to alter higher-education 
practices and it is not the last. Understanding the history of a setting increases 
the chances of achieving the intended changes. Second, the content of change 
matters. Changing research-education connections in a department, module 
or across multiple universities requires substantially different knowledge than 
implementing a new ICT support application or merging two departments. 
All intend substantial change, all require a mechanism for change, but all also 
require different content knowledge. Therefore, Section 1.3 focuses on the 
characteristics of the content that comes with changing research-education 
connections. Finally, every change programme has a particular context. In 
all three mentioned examples, the general context is the higher-education 
organisation. However, depending on the content and origin, a different view 
on that organisational context is needed to design a fitting mechanism for 
change. In Section 1.4, the notion of hybridity discussed in the introduction 
is positioned as context for a change mechanism. Also explained here is how 
external developments and incidents need to be recognised as potentially 
important context for organisational change. 


Before the Change: The Origin of Change 


In this section, the Amsterdam strategic programme is introduced, along with 
its origin and preamble. It is important for change agents to have a detailed 
understanding of the route a university organisation took to execute a change 
programme. The Amsterdam case is illustrative of the types of information that 
can aid the change agents work. 

Chapter 1 argues that viable reasons for change are related to the three 
societal responsibilities of higher education: to embody knowledge, to certify 
learning and to systematise knowledge. Viable change should follow from a 
changed interpretation of one or more of these responsibilities and/or a new 
insight into how these responsibilities can be fulfilled (see also Introduction). 
Scholars provide different models to consider the origin of organisational 
change. Generally, indications for change can come from feedback within 
the organisation, generated from assessment and programme evaluations as 
well as from environmental changes, such as changes in student population, 
competition, resources or public policy changes to which the university needs to 
respond (Bess & Dee, 2008). Buller (2015) labels the externally induced change 
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as ‘received change’ in which timeliness matters: changes can be forced upon 
an organisation right now, or can be anticipated because they would eventually 
be forced on them. Internal changes are labelled as ‘intentional change’ (p. 29). 
Saarinen and Valimaa (2013) present an even more detailed model based on their 
analysis of higher-education policy research in which four types of research are 
defined by two axes: Change can be either external or internal, juxtaposed with it 
to be either conflicted/discontinuous or balanced/continuous. The combination 
of external and balanced results in change as reform while internal and balanced 
is labelled as evolution. External and conflicted results in an intervention change 
and internal and conflict is labelled as revolution. 

Based on these labels, the origin of the Amsterdam change programme is 
hereafter described to show how origins of change can be considered. The 
Amsterdam case also illustrates that even though it is important to know the 
factual developments that have led to a change proposal (internal/external), it 
is essential for a change mechanism to understand how different stakeholders 
involved characterise the origin of the proposed change. The proposed changes 
intend to increase the role of research in educational bachelor’s programmes, 
which are further explained in Chapter 2. However, this direction for change 


came into full swing fifteen years prior. 


The Origin of the Amsterdam Change Programme 


In 2015, the board of Amsterdam University of Applied Sciences formalised 
the strategic programme ‘Research into Education’ to help further implement 
research into the educational programmes, particularly the bachelor’s 
programmes. This strategic programme was part of a total of seven strategic 
programmes, collectively used as instruments to implement the new five-year 
strategic agenda throughout the university. Other strategic programmes aimed, 
for instance, to personalise educational trajectories, create more embedded 
honours programmes or tighten the university's administrative system for 
research funding. The ‘Research into Education’ strategic programme (from 
now on the strategic programme) was under the supervision of one of the 
faculty deans with a university-wide mandate the university board handed 
out, similar to the other strategic programmes. The faculty dean was assisted 
by a programme leader (this book’s editor) who was responsible for designing, 
executing and monitoring the strategic programme. 

This strategic programme was formalised when research activities had been 
part of Dutch applied universities for fifteen years. The binary higher education 
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system of the Netherlands includes research-intensive universities and applied 
universities. As part of the national and international governments’ reform to 
create universities out of, for instance, teaching-only polytechnics in the UK, 
hogescholen in the Netherlands and fachhochschulen in Germany (Kyvik & Lepori, 
2010; Kyvik & Skodvin, 2003), and in line with the 1999 Bologna declaration, 
Dutch applied universities nationally received research funding in 2001. 
However, in the Netherlands, the obligation to do research had been part of the 
educational law since 1986 (Kickert, 1986) and applied universities had been 
part of the higher education system since 1992 (Griffioen, 2013). 

Over time, the Dutch national government framed research at the core of 
professional abilities, similar but differently to research as the core of academic 
abilities in research-intensive universities. In 2001, a treaty between the Dutch 
Minister of Education and the collective UASs resulted in funding applied 
research professors (Dutch: lectoren) with three generic responsibilities (De 
Weert & Leijnse, 2010: 1) to raise the quality of educational programmes 
by raising the quality of the teaching staff through research; 2) to add to 
the theoretical body of knowledge of professional fields, which would also 
make professional higher education curricula up to date; and 3) to help the 
professional fields innovate. These research professors would become the 
first to conduct research structurally in the former mainly teaching-only 
universities. 

Originally, among the university’s administrators, it differed between applied 
universities whether implementing research was wished for or forced upon 
the organisation. Some high-level administrators considered ‘research’ to be a 
welcome contribution to the organisation, while others considered it a deviation 
from educating professionals. Even with these differences, the collective of Dutch 
applied universities signed a treaty to fund the implementation of research in 
their organisations with the Ministry of Education, Science and Culture (2001). 
For the administrators of Amsterdam UAS in 2001, research activities were a 
relative welcome change. In that year, Amsterdam UAS also signed a university 
partnership with the research-intensive University of Amsterdam, merging their 
central administrative bodies and expecting increased collaboration in both 
research and education (ScienceGuide, 2013). Implementing applied research 
activities would make both universities more equal to collaborate in externally 
funded research. However, the Amsterdam administrators also actively strived 
against mission drift (Griffioen & De Jong, 2013; Kyvik, 2007; Neave, 1979), 
presuming that applied universities would continue to focus on innovating 
professional knowledge with educational programmes and professional fields as 
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beneficiaries. Research-intensive universities focused on furthering disciplinary 
knowledge. Their complementarity would be the strength of this collaboration - 
so was the idea. 

Over time, it showed that others in UASs experienced the implementation 
of research in the teaching-only university context as a forced-upon change. 
It was mostly perceived as an intervention of externally driven change and 
discontinuity, which the national government forced and was followed 
through by their own administrators. A study in six Dutch applied universities 
(Griffioen & De Jong, 2010), for instance, showed that administrators were 
significantly more positive than lecturers about the presence and quality of 
research in applied universities at the time. The lecturers’ opinions mattered 
due to the intended types of changes. On the one hand, employing research 
professors separately from the educational programmes aimed to provide 
new professional knowledge to professional fields. These activities relatively 
were separate from the educational teams. However, the second aim was to 
implement research as part of the educational bachelor’s and master’s tracks, 
which fully needed the lecturers. Additionally, the national and international 
expectations were that lecturers would raise their level of expertise, mainly by 
raising their own level of education to at least the master’s level. This opened 
up debates on what comprised high-quality lecturing in higher education and 
influenced the notions of self-efficacy as a lecturer in applied universities 
(Griffioen, De Jong, & Jak, 2014). The administrative merger with the 
University of Amsterdam ended after a decade due to lack of administrative 


commitment. 


Innovations Require Line-Management Responsibility 


In 2015, the Amsterdam strategic programme began. An analysis of changes 
until 2015 shows a dual picture: the initial implementation was relatively 
successful in the stand-alone research activities. The funding the national 
government provided for the first generation of research professors, who 
created their own research groups. Generally, these research professors 
brought a network in one or more professional fields that was connected to 
the new research activities. Research was mainly related to developments 
in professional fields and in the external focus of research was developed. 
Their educational aim was hardly developed; most professors had not been 
able to influence educational programs, several did not make the effort 
either. Further, lecturers generally were not so positive about research or its 
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professors. Interestingly, a 2013 study (Griffioen & De Jong, 2017) showed 
that when asked in six applied universities, lecturers found the effects of the 
implemented research activities on educational programmes more important 
than their contribution to theory or innovation of professional fields, as had 
become the main focus. 

The conclusion in 2015 was that research professors had been given the task 
to influence education, but they were not provided with the instruments to 
do so. In some cases, where the effort was made and - luckily - the research 
professor and educational managers enjoyed working together, some successes 
occurred. However, changes that were considered important enough to be part 
of a university five-year core plan should not be left over to that slim chance. 
There was no clear mechanism put in place for these connections other than 
the central administration presuming that the new research professors would 
actively create these connections. The conclusion was that successes were 
lacking because research professors were not provided with line-management 
responsibility over educational programmes. In Amsterdam UAS’s applied 
university structure, the educational managers ‘owned’ the bachelor’s and 
master’s programmes and research was run in other departments the research 
professors led as manager-researchers. The large mutual differences with, on 
the one hand, lecturers having thick professional experience in the local or 
regional setting, bachelor’s degrees and didactical expertise, and on the other, 
research professors with PhDs and national or international networks increased 
the problem. The general lack of the lecturers’ rich perception of research and 
the often more academic perspective of professional work among the research 
professors, made conversations about implementing research in educational 
programmes often very difficult and only few efforts for systematic connections 
were successful. Therefore, in the mechanism of the new strategic program, after 
the implementation process was underway for fifteen years, some responsibilities 
needed to shift. Understanding the origin of the proposed change meant 


knowing in what direction. 


Differently Perceived Origin 


It is important for change agents to understand a change programme's setting - 
the organisational structure and culture, which an upcoming section of this 
chapter focuses on - and to know and understand its history. By understanding 
its history, it becomes clear what the potential angles for change are, and what 
paths would be more difficult to take than others. The origin of implementing 
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research in Amsterdam UAS still influences the actions of many involved 
today, even if they do not realise it. The former choices made still influence the 
current university’s fixed structures and fluent practices, and therefore what its 
stakeholders find ‘normal in that context. This is passed on to new employees 
and new students and only slightly shifts over time. 

This Amsterdam history also shows that the origin of implementing 
research in this teaching-only setting differs between stakeholders. At the 
start, for some, research was a welcome change, one that was seen as the 
possibility to raise the quality and better the content of the work in the applied 
university, also by intending to raise educational levels by changing the type of 
lecturers involved. For others, it was a career opportunity along with becoming 
educational managers. For these combined groups, the proposed change was 
more than Buller’s (2015) ‘changes that are needed because of internal rather 
than external’; they saw this implementation as a welcome opportunity for 
the university and themselves. Others did not understand why research was 
needed at all; they valued the focus on training professionals, and in their 
perception, research did not add anything to the quality of their alumni’s 
future professional work. Therefore, they also did not understand why higher 
salaries were paid to the new research professors than to experienced lecturers- 
professionals and why colleagues were willing to work in research. In many 
people’s perception, implementing research stole money and time from the 
higher-education budget. Clearly they perceived this change as being forced 
upon them and only recently the most firm group of stakeholders seems aware 
that research is here to stay. 

Thus, depending on the perspective of a change agent and the particular point 
in history of a change topic, the viewpoint differs as should the micro-approach 
in the change mechanism. There should be sufficient space to manoeuvre with 
micro-flexibility in the context ofan overall strategy. This implies the mechanism 
for change needs to be flexible over time as Buller (2015) and Kezar (2018) 
argued, but for it to be a success, it additionally needs to be flexible between the 
different stakeholders at the same moment as well. This is especially the case for 
changes where the stakeholders need to co-invent the intended changes, as is the 
case in research-education connections. All relevant stakeholders need to not 
only be ‘on board, but also actively contribute to the change. They need to help 
invent the changes ahead by re-inventing their own practices, work and output. 
Therefore, the one-size-fits-all concept does not exist in changing research- 
education connections. Understanding origins of the change process at hand 
aids this intention to flexibility. 
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What to Change: The Particular Content of Change 


The particularities of origins matter, as mentioned above, but particularities 
of the proposed content also need precision. In our experience, this precision 
is often overlooked. When asked, many change agents working on research- 
education connections aim to increase the connection between research 
and education. Follow-up questions often illustrate the multiple possible 
perceptions behind this statement. Obviously, ambitions for research—-education 
connections can differ between universities or change programmes, but they 
can also differ between colleagues that shoulder the work to achieve the same 
change ambition in the same university department, or what they assumed was 
the same ambition. Numerous conversations have shown that every stakeholder 
has their own perception of what is aimed for, ranging from learning students’ 
research competences to merging departments, and these ambitions are hardly 
verbalised between stakeholders. 

Often this lack of verbal precision is underpinned by a lack of active awareness 
that research-education connections can imply many different things, ranging 
from including students in research activities, to systematically updating 
curricula with research results, to formally combining the allocation of research 
funds and education funds into a single management role. Somehow, stakeholders 
often think as far as their own proposal for research-education connections, 
disregarding that others have different ideas. Further, these examples already 
show that the field of the research-teaching nexus comprises multiple contexts 
in which research-education connections, with researchers in that field often 
narrowing down their focus to national (Griffioen, Ashwin, & Scholkmann, 
2021), institutional (Daas, Day, & Griffioen, 2019; Jenkins & Healey, 2005) or 
HR policy (Griffioen, 2018; Xu, 2017); to organisational structures (Jenkins, 
Healey, & Zetter, 2007; Jenkins & Zetter, 2003); to activities of educational 
managers (Neumann, 1993) or academics (Akerlind, 2008, 2011); to the 
intended curriculum (Verburgh, Schouteden, & Elen, 2012); or to the ways 
in which students experience their learning environment (Griffioen, 2019a, 
2019c, 2020; Pitcher, 2011; Pitcher & Åkerlind, 2009). In this study, we call this 
situation the multiple layers of research-education connections. Depending on 
a particular university structure in a country, others more or less are present. 

Another way to consider the multiplicity of research—-education connections 
is by focusing on the connections aimed for in a university's strategy. A detailed 
study about intended synergy between research and education in Dutch applied 


universities showed that university policy can include contrasting ambitions 
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for synergy - the added value of the research-education connection - as well 
as a different argumentation for this synergy’s relevance (Daas et al., 2019). 
Collectively, seven university policy strategies again showed the multi-layeredness 
with intended synergies between research and education formulated as effects 
in students, the professional field, the academic, the educational team and the 
institution as a whole. Each of these ambitions was underlined with different 
argumentations, but also sometimes the same argumentation led to another 
ambition for synergy. Each of these ambitions for synergy requires different changes 
in the organisations’ architecture as well as changes in the way stakeholders act in 
that context. Furthermore, each also needs another change mechanism to achieve 
the intended synergy (see Chapter 2) and evaluate its results (see Chapters 4 to 7). 

To push this argument of multi-layeredness still a bit further, our multiple 
projects over the years (Griffioen, 2021a, 2021b) showed that ‘research’ and 
‘education as wholes almost never were connected. We saw that most often 
an ambition started with a positive normative perspective on the research- 
education connection as Trowler and Wareham (2008) described. In that 
phase, statements would be very generic and hardly precise. The sooner change 
agents, administrators and other stakeholders would be able to start discussing 
more precise changes; therefore actual changes also would be realised sooner. 
Sometimes whole projects would be abandoned because the ideas between 
stakeholders differed too much when made explicit. However, where scholars in 
the field of the research-teaching nexus have shown to be able to narrow down 
the topic to lessons, curricula or organisational units. In our experience, change 
agents or administrators seem less able to do so, in particular at the start of a 
change process. This seems to have something to do with the ‘romantic notion’ 
of research-education connections as explained in the introduction: any increase 
in connection should be beneficial. However, as explained in Chapter 1, from 
an organisational perspective, a hybrid organisation should be very clear about 
where the synergy between process should be expected, as justification for 
sustaining the complexity of a hybrid organisation in the first place. Therefore, 
change agents, but even more so administrators, should be willing to formulate 
a very precise answer to the question: What connection between research and 
education should be changed when the alterations are made, and with what effect? 


Multiple Layers 


To be able to be precise, and based on literature and practice, potential layers 
and perspectives are here combined in a workable model (see also Figure 1.1). 
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Perspectives > Perceptions Strategic Architecture In Action In Effect 
Aims 


Levels 


(Inter)national 


Organizational x 


Faculty 


Department 


Education Team / Research Team 


~~ 


Curriculum / Research Program x 


Module / Research Project | 


Lesson / Research Product | 


Figure 1.1 Overview of the combined layers and perspectives of research- 
education connections. These crosses and arrows represent the change mechanism of 
the Amsterdam Strategic Programme. 


The proposed research—-education connection can (at least) be formulated for 
these organisational levels of the university, therefore also different between 
these levels: 


e in (inter)national policy, 

e at the full organisation, 

e ina single or multiple faculties, 

e ina department or service organisation, 
e in educational or research teams, 

e in curricula or research programmes, 

e in modules or research projects and 


e in lessons or research products. 


However, this list of the organisation's levels depends on the particular 
university’s structure. For instance, Dutch universities do not have pro-vice 
chancellors’ offices, but they do have service departments. In other university 
systems, organisational structures are constructed differently. Thus, depending 
on the university’s architecture and its workings, different organisational units 
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for change can be defined and related aims for the increase of synergy between 
research and education can be formulated. Also, the decision needs to be made 
on whether it is about one, a few, or all units of that type. 

Additionally the decision needs to be made in terms of what type of 
synergy needs to be strived for. The aforementioned body of knowledge shows 
that the overall concept of changes can consider changes in the architecture 
of organisational levels, such as merging departments, shifts in delegated 
responsibilities or bachelor’s learning criteria; all formal agreed upon changes. 
Changes can also focus on shifts in how stakeholders act; for instance, aiming for 
new research professors and educational programmes to work together. Another 
perspective is to change how stakeholders perceive research, education or its 
connection, as is aiming to change strategy or aiming to tune current research 
and education connections to have different effects as a result. 

In addition to positioning the intended connection between research at an 
organisational unit, the type of change intended needs to be defined: 


e in the stakeholders’ perceptions, 
e in strategic aims, 

e in the universities architecture, 
e in human action and 


e in the effects of the integration between research and education. 


The intended connection between research and education can then be defined 
at the crossroads between organisational units and types of integration and 
build the base for the stages of a change mechanism, as is further explicated 
in Chapter 2. Also, the Amsterdam strategic programme was built on similar 


crossroads. 


The Content of the Amsterdam UAS Strategic Programme 
over Time 


The ambition of the Amsterdam strategic programme followed a new full 
university-level strategy focus. The combined 2015 strategic policy documents 
stated (authors’ translation): 


Amsterdam UAS educates professionals at the bachelor’s level and master’s level, 
who are aware of the constantly changing world around them, who are able to 


keep their professional knowledge at the expected level and to adapt their actions 
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to new knowledge and changing insights. This implies they make professional 
decisions for action based on current (international) scientific knowledge and 
insights. 

This requires Amsterdam UAS educational programmes to infuse their 
students as future professionals with knowledge, insight, skills and attitudes 
related to their professional fields, which lead to the appropriate professional 
behaviour. Knowledge, insight and skills related to research with a professional 
focus are herewith essential as well as a functional organisational culture and 
structure focussed on integrating research and education. 


The Amsterdam programme’s main ambition was to alter the university by 
changing the connections between research and education at the curriculum level, 
in particular in bachelor’s programmes (for an overview see Figure 1.1). Thus, 
one organisational level of action were the about seventy bachelor’s curricula of 
Amsterdam UAS. A second level of action was the related educational team, more 
precisely to their perceptions of research and professionalism (Griffioen, 2019b). 
The choice to include the educational teams followed from the aforementioned 
conclusion that while research groups had become relatively successful in 
serving external partners, the position of research in bachelor’s programmes still 
was not optimal. The analysis showed that one of the causes was a lack of formal 
line-management responsibility for these educational programmes among the 
research professors. Research remained the responsibility of the researchers, 
lecturers and educational teams, who had been very able to omit the notion of 
research in their daily work. 

The presumption was that if a mechanism to change the position of 
research in bachelor’s programmes was put in place, this would create 
pressure on the educational teams, which could unleash the still shimmering 
debates about research’s role in professional education. While this debate 
had nation-wide rounds before (Haijing de Haan-Cao & De Koning, 2016; 
Heest, 2018; Van Lieshout & Borgdorff, 2005), these did not always include 
the lecturers in the different educational teams. The expectation was that 
a sensible mechanism for change could bring that debate into the teams, 
which would then be combined with a support system to deepen the debates 
and reach curriculum re-design. This could open up new possibilities for 
research’s role in professional practice and therefore its role in professional 
higher education, now reasoned from the educational perspective and not 
initiated by highly experienced researchers. A presumed shift in perceptions 
in educational teams was needed to alter the curriculum content, which also 


was the strategic programme's final aim. 
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Hence, the two main crossroads in the strategic programme were the 
perceptions of the lecturers in educational teams, and the outlines of whole 
curricula of bachelor’s programmes, as these teams designed. To make 
changes in the day-to-day education, changes also were needed in modules, 
lessons and student-teacher interactions. However, for this change program, 
these were seen as an effect of the changes made, not as the initial proposed 
changes. It was presumed that it would not be too difficult to alter lessons or 
even modules, but that this would only lead to a durable change if the full 
curriculum outline was altered as well. Thus, the strategic programme would 
likely lead to altered modules and lessons, but the size of these changes was 
beyond the change team’s activities. Furthermore, an expected serious change 
in multiple curricula would also yield a change in organisational structures, for 
instance in allocating and administering finances due to a less clear division 
between research and education, as was expected in HR structures due to a 
more frequent mixing of roles between lecturers and researchers. However, 
these changes were beyond the change team’s responsibilities, and were also 
expected later in time. 

Based on this description of the Amsterdam programme, it has become clear 
how change agents and administrators can discuss potential crossroads in a 
change programme, and further to then decide which ones to focus on, which to 
exclude and which to expect as potential by-effect of the changes made. 

Chapter 2 shows how these crossroads of what to change needs to be, combined 
with a mechanism for how to change. In the current chapter, the relevance of the 
context of the change is now addressed. 


What to Take into Account: The Context of Change 


The literature on change management focuses on the level of groups of 
stakeholders in universities; it generally focuses on a systems-level change. 
The previously explained labels of origin of change already showed that: the 
labels ‘from the outside’ or ‘from within’ suggest that the organisation or 
its departments are seen as wholes, partly to be able to make an argument 
about change (as this book does), partly because that is the span of attention 
in change management. To consider the differences between stakeholders 
within groups, their notions of origin, their perceptions and ambitions, 
can increase the success of change programmes (or finish them quickly). 
Stakeholders’ perceptions are the context of the change at hand, but this 
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is not the only aspect to consider. Particular change topics increase the 
relevance of different organisational characteristics, as do research—-education 
connections. Additionally, incidents in an organisations outside world can 
highly influence a change programme for a long time. These contexts are 
elaborated on in this section. 

Two types of relevant context are here considered. Firstly, the direct 
organisational context is considered from the perspective of the actual change at 
hand. Where organisations often have made the general descriptions of their set- 
up available, including the fixed and fluent characteristics, different elements rise 
when they are considered from the change topic and origin. Secondly, relevant 
incidents belong to the change context as potential influencers of the pace and 
success of the changes at hand. These incidents can be recent of from a long 
time ago, they can be from within the organisation or they could have happened 
elsewhere. Incidents are important if they are expected to still influence the 
change mechanism at hand. 


Changing (into) a Hybrid University of Research and Education 


Chapter 1 explained how the combination of research and education has resulted 
in university organisations of a hybrid nature. Generally, changing practices in 
a larger organisational context is a challenge. However, systematically changing 
aspects of the university that connects both research and education implies 
changing the core balance in this hybridity of universities. In a way, this implies 
changing the actual hybrid that is a university. 

The knowledge about changing practices in hybrid organisations is limited, 
as is the body of knowledge about creating hybrid organisations (Vermeulen, 
Zietsma, Greenwood, & Langley, 2016). Both perspectives imply changing 
stakeholders’ practices, where there already are two types of practices, logics 
or cultures, or in the case of creating hybrids, where previously there was only 
one. The difficulty of changing individuals’ actions in such a dual situation 
is the presence of the duality as such. Presumably, actions of employees in 
organisations generally depend on the stimuli and sanctions of the organisation 
as a whole (Toubiana & Zietsma, 2017). While stimuli can come from intrinsic 
motivation as from the external organisation, sanctions follow from formalised 
organisational incentives. Individuals’ changing practices often implies 
changing what they are accustomed to doing, or even what they enjoy doing, 
into something different. In the Amsterdam setting, lecturers who were very 


proud of their educational programmes were in many ways given the message 
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that their work would improve if they also started working in research. Most 
lecturers would not understand how that could be the case because they 
considered professional work from a practice-oriented perspective, education 
from a didactical perspective and research from a white-coat perspective. How 
would white-coat research contribute to what they knew as a professional or as 
an experienced lecturer? Most did not strive to include research as part of their 
tasks and the organisation's structures and cultures allowed them to do so. Even 
more difficult: Lecturers who were willing or eager to include research had a 
hard time achieving that in their work. 

This is a clear example of what is known from systematic research. Studies 
have shown that having two logics ina single organisation provides opportunities 
for employees to choose between them, which leaves space to refuse or ignore 
the intended change (Quirke, 2013). In the Amsterdam case, lecturers were very 
able to choose teaching and ignore the mere existence of research for a longer 
time. The organisation’s structure and incentives provided much space for this 
choice. The existence of two practices implied two discourses and ‘the tensions 
between these discourses produce a discursive space in which the agent can play 
one discourse against another’ (Hardy & Phillips, 2004, in: Maguire & Hardy, 
2019, p. 158). Active resistance towards the proposed changes especially rises 
when an existing primary process is seen as more legitimate than the newly 
suggested integration of both processes (Durand & Jourdan, 2012). Employees’ 
intention to integrate or circumvent the two logics or simply intent to reduce 
their reality to a single logic also depends on their individual and collective 
values and perceptions (Toubiana & Zietsma, 2017). Additionally, stakeholders’ 
self-efficacy related to the presumed needed skills is of influence (Griffioen 
& De Jong, 2015; Griffioen et al., 2014), in which stakeholders can feel the 
proposed changes are sensible but they do not feel able, or they feel able but do 
not consider them sensible. 

These very individual aspects matter even more for changes, such as 
research-education connections. To alter these connections, individual lecturers 
and researchers need to actually change their own practices. Managers, policy 
officers and/or other support staff need to alter the organisation's fixed elements 
for lecturers and researchers to make these changes possible and durable. It is 
therefore insufficient to limit resistance, as is more or less suggested in change 
management literature. To alter research-education connections, academics 
need to co-invent the new reality. Changing the groups of stakeholders’ practices 
is one thing. Individuals’ actions often are very difficult to change within a 
single generation of employees, but culture also implicitly transfers between 
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generations into newly appointed personnel’s ways of working (Bystydzienski, 
Thomas, Howe, & Desai, 2016). Implicitly and explicitly, people hand down 
the practices they consider ‘normal’ (Foucault, 1991). Therefore, to change 
the research-education connections, one needs to find a mechanism that can 
change the universities’ practices on a larger scale and across generations (freely 
based on Trowler, 2020, p. 138). In this mechanism, the hybrid context of the 


university needs to be considered. 


Incidents Can Define the Tone for a Long Time 


Where the hybrid context of a university can provide increased difficulties in 
changing stakeholders’ practices, well-known incidents can make it increasingly 
problematic for generations. This can best be illustrated by the ‘affaire’ that 
happened in 2010 in the Dutch applied higher education sector. In that affaire, 
students were given a degree without providing a self-produced thesis of 
sufficient quality (Bakker, 2011). There had been intentional fraud on a small 
scale in a sector where it was relatively new to have research as part of the final 
thesis, but the fallout across the sector was much larger (Jager, De Ploeg, & De 
Vos, 2015). The sector as a whole took responsibility, concerned that similar 
practices would also be present in other organisations. Many were willing to 
state that applied universities would never be able to conduct quality research, 
or that research would not contribute to educating professionals. Implementing 
research in curricula became much more difficult, examining in general became 
a bureaucratic activity to gain ‘governing control: 

Looking back to the time between 2010 and 2015, the affaire publicly 
confirmed the point of view that bachelor’s theses would not be granted without 
a clear research focus. This was strictly speaking in line with the European 
Dublin Descriptors (Nuffic, 2010), but it was also still very unclear what research 
competences for future professionals should look like (see also: Griffioen, 
2019b); these competences were not invented yet. The general intention was to 
provide professionals with research competences that would aid them in their 
professional work, but there was no clarity about what that would look like in 
educational practice or in students’ future professional practice. As an effect, 
many educational programmes implemented research as a separate competency 
to increase its visibility across the curriculum. The lack of definitions of ‘research 
for professionals’ often resulted in multiple solutions that highly resonated with 
the more academically oriented research competences of research-intensive 


bachelor’s programmes. The lack of integrating learning to conduct research in 
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students’ professional training made quality agencies in turn often conclude that 
the ‘level of research was too low with again an increased academisation of the 
educational programs as the effect. 

Thus, the message that applied universities took from this ‘affaire’ was that their 
level of research in students was too low and they needed to ‘up their game; both 
in level and in control instruments. This resulted in a fearful implementation of 
tight research-related curriculum lines, copying the research-intensive university 
programmes and lacking collaboration with the applied research groups. For 
a long time, this ‘affaire took away the public space to discuss what research 
should be for future professionals and to formulated educational programmes 
accordingly. The 2015 strategic programme ‘Research into Education intended 
to alter this context. 


To Conclude 


The origin, content and context of change are different in every change 
programme. However, when changing research-education practices in 
universities, every change agent needs to take the university organisation's 
typical hybrid context into account, although its characteristics differ 
between universities as well as between change programmes within the same 
university. Awareness of these particularities, the specific content of change 
and a clear image of the organisational layers where the change needs to take 
place, as well as insight into the distinct contextual factors that are relevant 
for the changes proposed are important to distinguish. It is possible to say 
that by having a clear image of the origin, content and context for change, the 
change agents have insight in the proposed change’s playing field. The next 
chapter introduces the approach and phases as part of the same mechanism. 
By adding these, change agents will have the strategy put in place. 
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Mechanisms for Change 


Didi M. E. Griffioen 


Introduction 


Changing the connections between research and education is a special type of 
higher-education change. Connections between research and education shape 
the core of a university’s hybridity, as the logic of science (resulting in research) 
and the logic of pedagogy (resulting in education) shape the university’s 
foundation (see further Introduction). Changes that touch an organisation's 
core increase the multiplicity of the change and the need for a smartly chosen 
approach as well as a fitting mechanism for change. Approach and mechanism 
are needed to bring action into the change process. Defining the content of 
the change in research-education connections is of the utmost importance 
to actively yield change, but a mechanism for change additionally needs an 
approach for changes and phases the change is expected to go through. As 
Kezar (2018, p. 65) states: “Most change agents are focused on the content of the 
change initiative [...]. However they spend little time focused on understanding 
the change process. Bess and Dee (2008, p. 799) add: “The mere perception 
of the need for change does not guarantee that change will occur: For any 
incentive to result in organisational change, action needs to be undertaken. 
Further, action needs a mechanism to get stakeholders moving. Obviously, the 
label ‘mechanism’ therefore includes more firm organisational elements such 
as funding and structures, as well as softer elements such as perceptions and 
desires. Mechanism is about the possibility of putting different elements interact 
in motion and not about being ‘mechanical! 

The approach for change provides the lens through which the change is seen; 
the change’s origin, content and context provide information based on which 
the actors can weigh what perspective on the change at hand likely is most 
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successful. Therefore, the mechanism for change consists of a combination of 
tools that, when combined, is expected to make the organisation move in the 
requested direction. The multi-layered perspective of the content as presented 
in Chapter 1 provides the playing field of this action. Both the approaches and 
mechanisms for change are founded in the existing body of literature as well as 


in the hands-on experience in the Amsterdam change programme. 


Approaches for Change 


Change processes request insight into their origins, content and context as 
described in Chapter 1. However, to start the change, both an approach for 
change and mechanism for change need to be constructed. The approach 
for change considers from where the content of change came - internal 
processes, external push, excitement among colleagues - and decides 
upon a general strategy for change based on this origin. The approaches 
are additionally based on different perspectives on what organisations 
are and how they can best change. The most common two approaches for 
organisational change are the Planned Change Strategy and the Emergent 
Change Strategy (Bess & Dee, 2008). The Planned Change Strategy presumes 
the organisation is a balance of stability and change, following the systems 
theory. This balance can be influenced by ‘an intentional act that is driven 
by specific goals and plans’ (Bess & Dee, 2008, p. 791). A Planned Change 
Strategy implies that leaders and decision makers take action to change the 
balance between stability and change, and to enlarge the energy towards 
change as a top-down approach. In this approach, the change starts with the 
organisation’s top leaders. The Emergent Change Model follows a bottom- 
up approach based on social constructionists assumptions. This approach 
recognises ‘the power for creativity and innovation possessed by people at 
all levels of the organisation’ (Bess & Dee, 2008, p. 809). The origin of the 
change lies in multiple grassroots initiatives combined and results in larger 
changes across the organisation through the organisational leaders’ activities, 
which Trowler (2020, p. 155) calls ‘orchestration’. This implies organisational 
leaders recognise patterns of change across the organisation and articulate 
visions that ‘reflect common strengths across multiple adaptations’ (Bess & 
Dee, 2008, p. 809). We apply this difference between planned and emergent 
because of its clarity, but are also aware of the critique that actual emergent 
planning often is no planning at all due to a lack of direction (Bess & Dee, 
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2008; Buller, 2015), while the planned strategy can be presented as emergent 
for internal marketing purposes. This is in line with Bess and Dees (2008) 
proposal to create a contingency framework for each change plan: a balanced 
combination between both approaches. 

In turn, Kezar (2018) presents a more precise view through six different 
approaches for change, following from as many theories for change. A 
theory for change provides a specific view on a situation out of which a 
more particular approach for change follows. The first approach follows 
from scientific management theories, which include multiple theories that 
all assume strong agency among change agents. This theory resonates highly 
with the Planned Change Model, in which strategic planning, providing 
incentives and awards, restructuring organisational structures and creating 
a collective vision are among the basic tactics in the approach. Although the 
benefit of this approach is the central role of leadership, its limitation is that it 
tends to overestimate the role of the same leadership as those in power own, 
ignoring and downplaying the external context, politics and the less rational 
side of human involvement. In turn, evolutionary theories highly resonate 
to the Emergent Change Model and result in an opposite approach: ‘Change 
happens because the environment demands that systems change in order 
to survive’ (Kezar, 2018, p. 50). In this approach, change results depending 
on circumstances, changed situations and the environment. These theories’ 
main benefit is the focus on context and human involvement. However, these 
theories downplay the role of change leaders and often lack explicit strategies 
or tactics to create change. 

The third group of political theories also focuses on human agency and 
situational change, but starts from the notion that dominant coalitions in 
organisations aim to utilise their power to preserve the status quo. The outcome 
of a change process is a modified organisational ideology. Similarly to the 
Emergent Change Model, political theories focus on grassroots movements 
of change and have a larger focus on bottom-up leadership. This approach’s 
main benefit is its non-linearity in a change process, considering that power 
shifts imply different tactics for change. However, by defining all conflicts as 
political and consisting of power and willingness, notions of misunderstanding 
or the relevant stakeholders’ inability to follow-up on the proposed change 
can be overlooked. This omission is filled by social cognition theories, which 
provide a central stage for the thought processes and individuals’ abilities in a 
changing context. Kezar (2018, p. 54) explains: ‘Studies of resistance to change 
[as part of social cognition theories] illustrated that people were often not 
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resisting a change because they disagreed with it, but because they did not truly 
understand its nature or how they might integrate it into their work and role’. 
Additionally, the social cognition perspective suggests that individuals hold 
multiple views of organisational reality, requesting for leaders who can better 
understand different interpretations to aid in translating and enacting the 
needed change. This theory adds to the perspective that not only humans and 
systems make the organisation; however, it has little attention for the external 
influences to change or the importance of organisations’ structure and culture 
in change processes. 

Cultural theories makes this connection between these mindsets and 
the environment or organisation. They focus on underlying values and 
assumptions as influencers of the change process. Their basic presumption 
is that there is not a single organisational reality and that activity and 
experience create meaning. Similar to social cognition theories, the meaning 
in organisations is seen as complex. However, where social cognition theories 
focus on individuals understanding a new way of working, cultural theories 
additionally focus on the values associated with that practice, which need to 
be learned or unlearned. This perspective resonates highly with the argument 
made in Section 1.2 - that it is important for change agents to know the 
history and context when changing a content in a university. Cultural theories 
additionally advise to understand the underlying values that can be addressed 
through examining various artefacts and symbols. Finally, institutional theory 
considers organisational change as an effect of changes in the influence of 
‘institutions, such as the government or the market. The university’s hybridity 
in this book is argued as being based on the combined influences of the 
institution of science (Greenwood, Raynard, Kodeih, Micelotta, & Lounsbury, 
2011) and the institution of education (Meyer, 1977); however, the change 
approach is less grounded in this institutional approach. Possibly, that is 
for the better, considering that institutional theory additionally argues that 
institutions influence organisational change, in which organisations with 
long-standing societal missions change slower and less often. 

It is important to know and use these multiple approaches because 
experienced change agents learned that each change situation can request a 
different response. Most university change settings are far too complex for any 
single approach to work. Kezar (2018) seems to present this argument to create 
different multi-faceted approaches between different change programmes. 
However, the Amsterdam programme has shown that different approaches are 
needed within a single change programme. 
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The Amsterdam Programme's Approach 


Every change programme requests its own approach. However, the Amsterdam 
programme illustrates that a change project requests an overall change 
approach - one could say a culture of the change - and additionally includes 
all kinds of smaller approaches that resonate to all variants as previously 
described in this section. The overall approach in the Amsterdam project was 
a thinly Planned Change Strategy in which the strategy as depict in Section 2.3 


was rephrased into six additional concrete aims: 


1. Each bachelor’s programme has formulated a grounded rationale (or vision) 
for research in its related profession and therefore in the curriculum (ideally 
halfway through the programme). 

2. In line with their new rationale, the position of research in the curriculum 
of bachelor’s programmes is (re)considered (ideally halfway through the 
programme). 

3. The number of lecturers and different educational programmes in the 
strategic programme’ activities increases over time. 

4. The activity of lecturers and educational programmes on the topic of 
research integration in the curriculum increases over time (other than 
activities of the strategic programme). 

5. Building on aims 1-4, Amsterdam UAS has developed a combined vision 
for research in the professions and educational programmes, taking into 
account disciplinary differences. 

6. Building on aims 1-4, Amsterdam UAS might define the characteristics of 
exciting bachelor’s programmes that include research. 


While the initiative of the strategic programme was taken at the central 
administrative level, which made the overall strategic programme based on a 
Planned Change Strategy, the actual strategy had the culture of an Emergent 
Change Strategy. Before explaining that, it is important to remember the origin 
of this change programme's unsuccessful history of trying to create research- 
education connections by bringing the new research professors in the lead, 
while disregarding their lack of line-management responsibility, as was more 
elaborately explained in Chapter 1. Following that knowledge, the strategic 
programme was based on the main strategy to follow line-management 
responsibilities and therefore position the educational teams and their managers 
as leading agents to create research—education connections. The idea was that 
aims 1 and 2 in the bachelor’s curricula could be created through process aims 
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3 and 4 of creating activity in educational teams. The more strategic aims 
5 and 6 of generating collective Amsterdam UAS frameworks on research and 
education would be possible derived effects. 

This choice seen through the political theory lens implies an active shift in 
topic ownership. Generally, educational teams were not considered research 
specialists (also due to their educational level) and some considered placing 
them in the lead would result in ‘other’ perceptions of research than the more 
‘high quality’ ones in the different disciplines. This argument gained weight as 
the effect of the still remembered national incident about the quality of bachelor’s 
theses at another applied university (see Chapter 1). However, this implied that 
the strategic programme team often needed to step in when dominant voices 
from research or administration would try to reduce the space for the integrative 
task the educational teams now had. The educational teams needed time and 
support to develop their own perceptions of the functionality of research in 
their related professional fields, and therefore in their bachelor’s curricula. 
Additionally, there was the presumption that increased developed perceptions 
among educators would provide a better foundation for partnering with research 
professors in the effort to increase research-education connections. 

The approach to create activity was fully emergent in character and organised 
through five projects. The projects and figure 2.1 have afore been published in 
Griffioen and Van Ooijen (2021). 

In project 1, an online tool was developed to showcase the diverse perspectives 
of research integration and the possibility for Q&A across the colleagues in 
different bachelor’s programmes. This provided the possibility for educational 
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Figure 2.1 Overview of change approach based on projects. 
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teams to gain knowledge and assistance beyond their personal networks and 
independent from the strategic programme team. 

Project 2 aimed to provide hands-on support to educational teams by the 
strategic programme team. This support reached from a low-threshold talk over 
coffee to working together on full curriculum development, and to a provision 
of custom-made workshops. The topics could range from insights at the level of 
lessons and modules to curriculum structures, and to handling visiting quality 
agencies. This projects culture was: “How can we help?’ In Chapter 3, many of 
the tools developed for or through the activities in this project are described for 
future use elsewhere. 

The main aim of project 3 was to create knowledge networks across 
Amsterdam UAS, beyond the separate educational teams and faculties. Networks 
of colleagues often did not reach beyond their hallway, programme year or 
educational team. Every year, five university-wide symposia were organised. 
The topics chosen were influenced by the topics requested in project 2 as well 
as national and institutional policy developments or findings from the data. 
The topics changed over time and their importance clearly differed between 
educational teams who developed them at their own pace as well as between 
target audiences. At the start of the strategic programme, the target audience 
was mainly lecturers, lecturers specialised in research methods, educational 
managers and related curriculum developers. With the development across the 
university, quality agents, policy officers, research managers and researchers 
became target audiences. 

Three of the annual symposia were called “Knowledge Sharers’ (Dutch: 
Kennisdelers), which provided the opportunity to share and celebrate local 
research integration activities and results; two were called “Taste Makers’ 
(Dutch: Smaakmakers) in which high-level national and international expertise 
presented themselves on stage. Additionally, a national network of policy officers 
with a focus on research integration was initiated and an international network 
between Amsterdam UAS’s partner universities was brought to life. This project 
generated the excitement and interest needed to get new colleagues curious 
enough about a particular topic to attend a symposium. A coffee reception 
often followed, which led again to more extensive activities as part of project 2. 
In turn, the active colleagues in project 2 were the ones who were given the 
stage to present their challenges and solutions in a university-wide symposium. 
Nationally, a network of Amsterdam UAS’s policy officers was initiated and 
those individuals would meet three times a year to share developments and 
generated knowledge across university developments (see also: Griffioen, 
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Tankink, & Van den Auweraert, 2017). Internationally, the Higher Education 
Research & Development (HERD) network was initiated for the same purpose, 
but now across Amsterdam UAS’s European partners. Additionally, two Higher 
Education Conferences were organised in Amsterdam in 2016 and 2019, 
to provide the local stakeholders with access to empirical higher education 
knowledge. Finally, the strategic programme team initiated the first Amsterdam 
UAS Research Day in 2018, to add to the existing Amsterdam UAS Education 
Day to bring research and education to the same position of prominence. All 
these network activities aimed to incite creative activity and knowledge sharing 
between partners at the local, national and international levels as well as between 
the different layers. 

In project 4, we created and applied a monitoring and evaluation scheme 
based on scientifically founded indicators with several strings of longitudinal 
research to provide the same academic rigor to the change programme as we 
would to teaching and research (Buller, 2015), and as rigorously as we intended 
to teach our students through the proposed change educational programmes. 
Underpinning this project was a strategic programme aimed to help bachelor’s 
programmes educate research-informed professionals in a similar approach. 
We intended to ‘walk-the-talk. The findings of this monitoring project are 
presented in Chapters 4 through 7, focused on changing perceptions of research 
(Chapter 4), changing curriculum rationales (Chapter 5), changing curriculum 
learning goals (Chapter 6) and nationally changing job profiles (Chapter 7). 

Finally, through project 5, a university-wide research group was developed 
with a focus on connections between research, education and professional 
action, as well as innovation processes. The university board already adopted 
this project, thus it made sense to include it in the change programme strategy. 
This project mainly focused on a provision of a body of knowledge after the 
change programme ended and is therefore not depicted in Figure 2.1. This 
research team pulled together to write this book as a collective effort to share 


our experiences and lessons learned (see also www.amsterdamuas/heri). 


The Amsterdam Programme Followed a Combination of 
Approach Theories 


Research-education connections started with a shift that institutional theory 
can indicate. The former teaching-only sector of applied higher education was 
dominated by the institution of pedagogy, which was confronted with mostly 
top-down changes in which the institution of science gained influence. 
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However, the strategic programme as such was not shaped through 
institutional theory, although the approach was aware of the differences in 
culture between science and pedagogy. Creating the five projects as such was in 
line with the Planned Change Approach of scientific management theory. Upper 
management delegated this responsibility to the programme team and they 
went ahead with formulating a change approach. However, the change approach 
within the five projects consisted of a combination of the social cognition 
theory and cultural theory approaches. The notion that lecturers and full 
educational teams needed to create their own understanding of what ‘research’ 
could mean for their students as future professionals followed social cognition 
theory. Without creating this potential of research, of providing their students 
with research ability, of helping them use knowledge from research and/or of 
employing research as pedagogy, lecturers would not be willing or able to bring 
research into their curricula. 

Therefore, the notion of ‘understanding’ in this strategic programme was 
not based on a single, unified notion of what methodology research should 
include, what it’s characteristics should be or even whether students needed to 
learn how to conduct research. The debates about potential notions of research 
were characterised by openness. We actively infused the possibility of multiple 
perspectives of research, professionalism and even education as derived from the 
values and multiple perspectives that cultural theory presumes. Many debates 
started from discussing professionalism in a particular field and followed 
through to potential functions of knowledge and truth as based on different 
types of knowledge and truth. In that context, research became a potential 
carrier to that knowledge and truth for their own future alumni along with 
gaining experience through professional practice and systematically reflecting 
on that practice. 

Taking the time and space for these debates in educational teams, without 
anyone claiming any truth or telling what research should be like, activated 
many lecturers as potential small-level change agents. By developing their own 
lines of thought, lecturers and educational teams became the partners of research 
professors they were not before. Additionally, this approach provided the space 
for professionals to add the perspective of research to their notion of research as 
part of science (see also Griffioen, 2019). 

The Amsterdam case illustrates how all theories and their lenses are needed 
during a change programme regarding research—-education connections. 
However, their functionality and mutual prominence differs between change 
programmes, and between settings within those programmes. It is important 
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for change agents to be aware of these lenses and shift between them when the 


setting requires it. 


Phases of Change 


Thus far an origin, a content, a context and an approach of change have been 
defined as part of a mechanism for change. Additionally, change projects often 
go through different phases in alterations that take place. Generally, change 
literature suggests that people and organisational structures, or the fixed and 
fluent aspects of an organisation, are altered in a change programme. This 
results in the most simple model of phases for change: To first change the 
structure and allow changes in organisational stakeholders’ attitudes to follow; 
or to focus on changing the people first, and then turn to organisational-wide 
change (Bess & Dee, 2008). Later on, this chapter returns to the five different 
content layers that were introduced in Chapter 1, through discussing the 
mechanism of the Amsterdam case. First, the different phases for change are 
addressed that follow from multiple conceptual models for change. As we show, 
each model includes different phases, which often follow from albeit generic, 
perspective on what should be changed in an organisation (structures or 
people) and how this can be best approached. Although most change processes 
evolve more iteratively (Buller, 2015), it is useful for change agents to be aware 
of potential stages of change. 

The foundational model for a stage-based perspective is people oriented 
and was developed as the unfreezing > changing > (re)freezing model Kurt 
Lewin introduced in the 1940s (Bess & Dee, 2008; Burnes, 2004; Cummings, 
Bridgeman, & Brown, 2016). The unfreezing step implied destabilising the 
equilibrium Lewin believed human behaviour was in as an effect of a context 
of complex forces. The second step of changing implies going to a more 
acceptable set of behaviours, for which action research is positioned as a change 
instrument in which reinforcement is needed to make the changes sustainable. 
Finally, the (re)freezing stage ‘seeks to stabilise the group at a new quasi- 
stationary equilibrium in order to ensure that the new behaviours are relatively 
safe from regression’ (Burnes, 2004, p. 986). Refreezing often requires changes 
to organisational culture, norms, politics and practices at the group level, which 
is more sustainable than individual changed behaviour. 

Many models of different stages have been developed since Lewin’s 
model. Rogers’s 1962 model for adapting innovation describes five stages 
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that include the individual stakeholder as an actor and focuses on the success 
factors for organisational change: awareness, persuasion, evaluation, trial and 
implementation (Bess & Dee, 2008). 

The Kübler-Ross 1969 model compares organisational change to the process 
of people going through the five stages of grief: denial, anger, bargaining, 
depression and acceptance. This model adds the notion that in organisational 
change, stakeholders are likely to resist change, especially if change is presented 
as A is changed into B and not as A will become A+. People do not enjoy loosing 
A, or as Buller (2015, p. 30) states: ‘people do not really fear change, they fear loss: 

The 1996 Kriiger Model of Change Management distinguishes between the 
visible aspects in the change process, such as time and costs, and the invisible 
aspects, such as politics, beliefs, biases and perceptions, which can be called the 
human elements. Change agents are supposed to be more successful if they also 
focus on the invisible aspects of change (Buller, 2015). 

The human element is even more present in the 2006 Kotter Model, which 
provides a clear longitudinal perspective in a combination of human change 
and structure change. This model leans more into social cognition theories 
and cultural theories, but still is based substantially on strategic management 
theories and planned change models due to its relative dominance in top-down 
initiatives and a leading role for all levels of management. The Kotter model 
includes eight phases of organisational change, which is again very people 
focused (Buller, 2015): 


1. Establish a sense of urgency by helping members of an organisation to 
comprehend the need for change, as to make them do something because 
the pain of doing nothing is greater; 

2. create the guiding coalition, which includes the leadership team, but can be 
expanded to early adopters; 

3. develop a change vision, a clear and easily remembered image of the end of 
the change plan; 

4. communicate the vision for buy-in through increasingly larger circles of 
management explaining why the new vision is beneficial to them; 

5. empower broad-based action by putting new groups of colleagues in place 
for staff training, providing funding and working through barriers; 

6. generate short-term wins, in which victories are celebrated as they occur to 
keep up the momentum; 

7. never let up, stick to the rhetoric about the end vision, also when small 


victories are made; and 
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8. incorporate changes into the culture, to start considering the new situation 


as normal. 


The ADKAR model for change was applied in the Amsterdam change 
programme (Hiatt, 2018). This model includes five phases and has a relatively 
large focus on altering individual people, which in the Amsterdam setting is 
applied in the collective context of a large university. The final phase is more 
structure focused. The phases of the ADKAR model are: 


1. Awareness, in which individuals become aware of the proposed changes; 

2. Desire, where individuals gain the willingness to contribute to the change 
process; 

3. Knowledge, where individuals know what the requested change looks 
like; 

4. Ability, where individuals are able to act as part of the changes; and 


5. Reinforcement, to confirm the change through governance instruments. 


The first two phases of the ADKAR model are rather similar to Rogers’s model 
in that both aim for the individuals in the organisation to become aware of the 
proposed changes. However, the second stage in the ADKAR model, desire, 
is more focused on creating intrinsic motivation and an internalisation of the 
proposed changes; whereas Rogers's model aims for individuals to be persuaded, 
which resonates more to extrinsic motivation and stimuli. Where Rogers’s model 
then mainly focuses on the content of the implementation with the evaluation, 
trial and implementation stages, the ADKAR model keeps its attention on the 
human aspect of the change in the knowledge and ability stages. In the final stage, 
the ADKAR model focuses more on enforcing expected changed behaviour by 
creating governance and other structural changes in the organisation during the 
reinforcement stage. 

Where the phases-oriented models presents a stepwise process to 
organisational change, they provide limited insight into what tools can be used 
to achieve the change. As previously stated: To result in organisational change, 
action needs to be undertaken. Where the approaches for change suggest the 
direction for action based on a set of assumptions, and the phases-model 
suggests through which phases the change can be expected to go through, 
every change agent needs additional instruments that can actually initiate and 
influence the change process at hand. Chapter 3 will provide new tools for 
change. First, the aforementioned arguments are illustrated by the mechanism 
for change in the Amsterdam case. 
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A Mechanism for Change: The Interrelated Content, 
Approach and Phases of Change in the Amsterdam Case 


The choice for the ADKAR model was founded in the presumed need for 
human attention in the Amsterdam change programme. Similar to other 
universities, the lecturers in Amsterdam tend to be highly autonomous, both 
in practice due to the high level of complexity of their work based on many 
different professions as well as part of their identity (Stensaker, Henkel, Valimaa, 
& Sarrico, 2013) as expert-professionals now teaching in their specialty. 
The aim of changing the research-education connections in the bachelor’s 
curricula, implied changing Amsterdam UAS’s practices at the lowest level in 
the organisation. Therefore, curriculum practices needed to be considered at the 
micro-level, across the seventy bachelor’s curricula. Changing curricula entails 
creating different solutions for each micro-practice, ideally mutually aligned 
within each educational programme, then across every faculty and in the full 
university. These different solutions are needed for the changes to work. Trowler 
(2020, p. 69; 116) states in this perspective: “Where practices which work in one 
context and time period are transposed to another for which they are in fact very 
inappropriate [...] [is shown that] maladaptive practices have disastrous results’ 
and ‘what works in change is contextually contingent. Changing lecturers’ 
practices yielded a human-focused approach. 

This was even more needed due to this change programme’s content: 
research-education connections. Where academics internationally thank 
Mick Healey (2021) for actively gathering an extensive amount of examples 
of research-education connections in all study years of mostly all disciplines 
around the world, still these examples by definition can be merely inspirational. 
Every single inspirational example of research-education connections needs 
to be redesigned to become fitting for a module, lesson or research activity 
elsewhere. Their general practice, professional practice and knowledge from 
research needs to be ‘transformed’ to fit a micro-setting and micro-purpose 
(Ashwin, 2014; Bernstein, 2000). Therefore, changing research-education 
connections can never just be ‘rolled out’; individual lecturers and researchers 
need to be actively involved as co-inventing actors of the proposed changes. 
Thus, further than on other more instrumental change contents, the Amsterdam 
change programme was about changing individuals’ mindsets and the values, 
which is more difficult when those to be changed are accustomed to having a 
critical stance, such as lecturers in universities who do (Stensaker et al., 2013). 
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Therefore, the combined projects in the strategic programme aimed to 
initiate change by having stakeholders interact on the topics related to research- 
education connections (see also the moving circle in Figure 2.1). The ground 
rule was that any activity on this topic would be better than no activity to achieve 
an increase in topic ownership. The insight and quality presumably would need 
to follow activity, and starting with notions of any high quality or insights from 
a particular perspective would kill all activity (see for the multiple perspectives 
on research for instance: Brew, 2001; Griffioen & De Jong, 2015). Therefore, 
the Amsterdam programme focused its five years on the first two phases of 
the ADKAR model: to create awareness of the ambition to further implement 
research into bachelor’s curricula (added with the notion that research was 
there to stay), and to develop the desire to contribute to that ambition among 
increasingly larger groups of lecturers. With an increase in activity on the topic, 
hands-on experience would increase as well, which was then systematically 
shared among all those who were active. After the five years and through 
project 5, the newly created research group would be able to address the next 
stage of foundational-generating knowledge. 


Sensemaking in Amsterdam 


For the proposed changes to start occurring, Amsterdam UAS needed not only 
to be seen as a ‘structured system [...] with procedures for assigning power, 
authority and responsibility for the sake of making decisions’ (Buller, 2015, 
p. 11), but more as an organisation that is a collective of individuals with shared 
assumptions and valid ways of working. These ways and assumptions reach 
beyond the organisational structures and can differ between organisational 
subgroups or departments (see also: Trowler, 2020). Changing large groups 
of individuals (Amsterdam UAS employed 3,700 lecturers at the time) is a 
diffuse and often contradictory process when seen from a central focal point 
in the organisation (Stensaker et al., 2013). It was important to consider 
changes in actions as well as in sensemaking in individuals and smaller 
groups of lecturers to achieve real change and not just imposed, unrelated 
actions at the grassroots level, which would burn up stakeholders’ energy for 
change. Sensemaking and identity are closely related in individuals. Meaning 
arises from the attention of processes directed towards the experience and 
the stakeholders’ values and their priorities, and help them to decide what 
matters (Frolich & Stensaker, 2013). The process of sensemaking can happen 


in two ways: individuals attach new meanings to familiar concepts and ideas, 
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or individuals develop new language and concepts that describe changed 
practices (Kezar, 2018). 

In the Amsterdam setting, sensemaking was approached via the first way: 
to systematically attach new meanings to familiar concepts and ideas. Many 
educational programmes changed the formal set-up of their curricula in the 
years before the strategic programme started. However, many of these changes 
had not altered the actual modules and lessons the students received because the 
lecturers did not ‘live’ them. When they did, they mainly consisted of research 
ability courses that were positioned as disconnected from the professional ability 
courses in the curricula. Therefore, the mechanism for change in the Amsterdam 
project evolved around expanding the values and priorities of lecturers across 
the university, mainly by helping them decide how research could be useful 
for their students (if any) as future professionals. The values of many lecturers 
and educational teams traditionally were based on educating professionals in 
the diverse professional fields. With many lecturers being nurses, economists, 
teachers or social workers, it was important that they created a renewed sense 
of research as something that mattered to the future colleagues they educated. 
Mostly at the start, research was of no importance to them or even perceived as 
a hindrance for a proper professional education. These values were passed on to 
students, and new colleagues were selected based on having the similar values 
and educational background, again illustrating the difficulty of connecting a 
second primary process in a new hybrid organisation (Bystydzienski, Thomas, 
Howe, & Desai, 2016; see also chapter 2). In many people’s perception, research 
in general was not part of what should matter to their students as future 
professionals. Lecturers perceived that professional education should be ‘hands 
on, while they perceived research as being ‘too theoretical’, ‘too much work for 
its benefits, ‘not useful’ and done by people wearing white coats and working in 
labs (see Chapter 4 for a systematic overview of changed perceptions). 

Practically, the previously described projects 2 and 3 formed the core of 
helping colleagues address their perceptions and to test them against other’s 
perceptions of direct colleagues and colleagues of other faculties. The support 
educational teams received through project 2 was the starting point for the 
educational programmes that were the frontrunners in this change strategy. They 
jumped on the possibility to get assistance, which resulted in many workshops, 
masterclasses and collaborations at the team or sub-team levels. Generally, 
lecturers in these teams already agreed that changes needed to be made and they 
collectively addressed the process of sensemaking. In these situations, a social 
cognition approach, as well as basing deliberations in cultural theory’s values 
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related to educating professionals, worked wonderfully: Colleagues simply 
wanted to discuss and decide upon matters of research-education integration 
at the intellectual level. They were clearly the frontrunners of change among the 
educational teams. Through the strategic programme, they became the public 
advocates of the intended changes. These teams were most often showcased as 
part of the network building in project 3. They played their role wonderfully by 
being willing to show not only the potential of research integration by bringing 
new ideas for education on stage, but also their struggles and doubts along the 
way. By doing so, they fully revealed the complexity of rebalancing research- 
education connections in their educational programmes. This worked like a 
charm; over time they inspired many others through large group seminars. 
Many new contacts among the seventy-plus bachelor’s programmes followed 
their multiple presentations, asking for assistance for their own change. New 
contact, which again always started with an informal coffee reception, led to an 
increase in contact. The presentation of the frontrunners led many others to our 
programme's open door. 

After initial coffee, we built in one important threshold. As change agents, 
it was important to enter an educational team with the formal approval of 
educational management. Underlying struggles in an educational team about 
ownership of the curriculum or of ‘the definition of research could lead to a need 
for taking steps away from the research-integration topic and towards creating 
the needed social balance in the team afore addressing this complex topic again. 
The local educational management's formal approval could avoid the notion that 
the change team was hijacking the curriculum design. For similar reasons, we 
always mentioned our work to policy advisors in education at the faculty level, 
ideally to have them active in a collaborative change effort. 

Next to the frontrunning teams, several educational teams were increasingly 
aware of the importance of research in the sense that they knew research 
would not go away again. They were aware of the support project and many 
representatives attended the symposia as part of project 3, but often they kept 
their distance from the programme team. Generally, the lecturers in these teams 
were not convinced that research would benefit their students or that it was 
important to make an effort, or they felt too much resistance among colleagues. 
By presenting them with ongoing sessions of different topics and changes that 
other educational teams made through an online newsletter, over time we 
could persuade many into a coffee and a workshop. Many lecturers in these 
teams saw research as redundant for their students as future professionals: too 


precise, too time consuming, not practical. For this group, the aim became to 
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attach new meaning to their current concepts such as research, professionalism 
and education. We achieved this through multiple discussions in educational 
teams as well as through presenting new concepts in written pieces for Dutch 
professional audiences (e.g. Griffioen, 2016, 2017a, 2017b), also following the 
effort with colleagues in the field to make the international knowledge of the 
research-teaching nexus accessible in Dutch (Griffioen, Visser-Wijnveen, 
& Willems, 2013) to take away barriers. Interestingly, our own Amsterdam 
UAS educational teams used many of our written models and concepts after 
disciplinary colleagues from elsewhere in the country advised them to do so. The 
suggestion of concepts being invented or at least used successfully elsewhere was 
a large incentive to Amsterdam colleagues, bringing a whole new perspective 
to the not-invented-here Syndrome. Visibly scaling up from the local to the 
national and international settings became a purposeful strategy in this regard. 

A new sense of concepts was collectively created in educational teams by 
having a strategy to affirm familiarity and reduce strangeness in the connection 
between research and professionalism by applying the tools that are presented 
in Chapter 3. Assisting lecturers to think about possibilities for their students 
as future professionals provided the proper foundation to stretch their existing 
perceptions and attach new meanings. This assisted lecturers to come to 
insights such as: ‘we already use theory based on research, but it is hidden 
in handbooks’; ‘research is a way to systematically gather information, that 
is not so different from what we already do that in professional practice’ and 
‘we want our students to be innovative, research methods when designed in a 
certain way could help them to do so systematically. By systematically creating 
networks between individuals and teams across the university, these insights 
became dominant in institutional sensemaking as second-order change of 
collective understanding (Kezar, 2018), thus resulting in a changed mission 
for Amsterdam UAS based on a more integrated perspective of research and 
education (Amsterdam UAS, 2018). 

Many educational teams made smaller or larger changes in their educational 
programmes as an effect of interacting with the change team. The teams found 
their way to the change team in their different developmental stages. Some 
were very ready for change at the start of the change programme while many 
others became more ready at some point during the five years of the change 
programmes’ duration, and some still hoped research would go away. Some 
made impressive changes without interacting with the change team, or only 
when they were making their second or third round of curriculum changes 
towards the end of the change programme. Further, some did not initiate any 
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change. With a focus on awareness and desire, the foundational approach was 
that for the duration of the change programme, all these changes were fine as 
long as the individuals in the organisation started to interact with the topic. The 
responsibility for the governance of the university as a whole did not include the 
programme team. The responsibility of the programme team was to generate 
the desire to change. With eight lecturers in the very first seminar and over 
600 receiving the quarterly newsletters at the end, that is what happened across 
Amsterdam UAS. 
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Instruments to Debate Change 


Didi M. E. Griffioen 


Introduction 


Colleagues in universities aiming for better integration of research and 
education often do not have a clear perspective as to what they aim to achieve, 
or so is our experience. This mostly is not surprising as it resonates with Trowler 
and Wareham’s (2008) findings that notions of the research—-teaching nexus are 
multiple and normative. The normativity finds its results in higher-education 
practice in a positive stance to increasing research-education connections. This 
positivity often does not yield the strive to precisely define what connection 
stakeholders are intending. For change agents, such clarity is essential to help 
provide direction to achieve the intended aims. Additionally, clarity is important 
to the stakeholders involved in the change process to avoid frustration in 
discovering that others intend different research-education connections. Early 
on, more precise insight into others’ intentions can also increase the awareness 
of potential connections, beyond one’s own ideas. Therefore, increased clarity 
about aims and perceptions can help to keep positivity the dominant tone in the 
change process. 

As explained in Chapter 1, the notion of research integration potentially 
includes many different organisational layers and perspectives; all are relevant, 
depending on the particular research integration aim. Those working towards 
a certain increased connection often empirically work in the dark. The body 
of knowledge about research-education connections mostly comprises case 
studies about (potential) choices for research-education connections made in 
certain settings. These studies are hardly added with empirical testing about the 
workings of the choices made, let alone about their effects (e.g. Griffioen, Groen, & 
Nak, 2019 for an overview at the curriculum level). This is not accidental. The 
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multiple layers of research integration and the recent tradition in this discipline 
make certain there is not yet a fully developed common language or conceptual 
model to capture the different types and layers of research integration. This 
standing implies that even a large insight in the body of knowledge might not 
lead to answers to questions such as: What best to do? How to get there? What 
are its effects? 

The efforts in this book, particularly in Chapters 1 and 2, are to at least 
propose a language by advising to ask the stakeholders involved to define the 
origin, content in one or more layers and context of the proposed research- 
education connections, to result in a mechanism to achieve this change that 
also includes an approach for changes and expected phases that the change may 
likely go through. However, change agents would need additional tools to reach 
a collective interpretation among stakeholders of these frames, or even to gather 
different insights on these frames among stakeholders involved. This chapter 
provides several of these tools. 

We have learned through the Amsterdam UAS change programme and 
its predecessors that most of the time, asking to explain what is meant with 
‘research, ‘education, or their connection often is the start of a long and 
complex conversation in which different perspectives usually are intertwined. 
Stakeholders often meant different things while using the same words (see 
also Griffioen & De Jong, 2015; Schouteden, Verburgh, & Elen, 2011, 2014). 
Further, all of their perceptions could be valid, depending on the context and the 
perspective chosen. During sit-down debates, we often found a lack of clarity 
between those involved that crossed multiple levels, even when polite policy 
officers afore explained their interpretation of these topics or when they were 
written down in session agendas, project plans or even formalised definitions. 
The confusion also appeared among those who agreed on the topics afore, 
and worked at the same level of the organisation. Somehow, when working on 
changing research-education connections, it is rather hard to get all involved 
to reach the same level of mutual understanding. Change agents need to accept 
and even embrace that this is the case, and as we did, learn to hide their surprise 
and be topic-flexible. Potential aspects that can come up, often simultaneously, 
are: the core topic that was scheduled (what will we talk about today?); the level 
of research-education connections one wants to aim for; how the different 
stakeholders perceive this aim and all of its elements; what the means and what 
the end goals are; the order of means needed to achieve that aim and the role 
and related responsibility the stakeholders are willing to take on during that 
process and after. Most stakeholders reach out at the most obvious point of 
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departure for their situation and might have never considered the context of 
other perspectives. 

At the same time, stakeholders were often very eager to learn about these 
other perspectives, but this would not generally imply that their perspective 
would still be widened in the next session. It is up to change agents to be 
aware of these differences because they can occur between stakeholders in the 
same change project, and help stakeholders make them explicit to further the 
collective change process. Additionally, it is important that the change agents 
guide stakeholders to be aware that they also have the responsibility to know 
that colleagues can have rather different perceptions, which are just as valid as 
their own. Keeping an open mind is the most functional stance in this regard, 
for all involved. 

Finally, it is important for change agents to be clear about who has the formal 
responsibility for these changes and to understand the organisational outline. In 
our experience, colleagues who are excited about changing research—education 
connections tend to overestimate their formal influence on a curriculum or 
department. We have seen several colleagues excitedly draw detailed plans 
to make changes beyond their span of influence, for instance, a faculty-wide 
curriculum without having any formal responsibility to do so. Obviously, they 
were very disappointed when finding out that the responsible line manager would 
not execute that plan accordingly. Thus, we learned to ask whether stakeholders 
had the formal say in changing, for instance, a full educational programme, a 
module, or even a set of lessons, to avoid future frustrations. Creating options 
for change should therefore always go together with a realistic view on what 
would be needed - formally, financially, practically - to achieve this change. 
When stakeholders overplayed their hand in this regard, it was up to us change 
agents to show them ways in which they would be able to contribute within the 
boundaries of their formal responsibilities. 


Instruments for Conversation 


The fluidity of conversations about research-education connections requires 
instruments. This chapter presents instruments beneficial for discussing research 
integration with different audiences during change processes. Several authors 
have afore developed similar - sometimes very famous - models and tools for 
similar purposes, such as the model by Brew (2001) about research conceptions, 
the quadrant model by Healey (2005) that provides didactical perspectives by 
crossing student role with research foci, and the work on how perceptions of 
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research can influence constructions of teaching (and vice versa) by for instance 
Prosser and colleagues (2008), or Visser-Wijnveen and colleagues (2009). 
This chapter aims to contribute to this field by adding the tools, models, and 
instruments that have been developed over the years of the Amsterdam UAS’s 
strategic programme. The instruments presented in Section 3.2 will assist in 
overseeing the field of research integration by introducing some comprehensive 
instruments to debate the different aspects of changing research-education 
connections with strategic partners, or to use as a means to discover what 
aspect stakeholders intend to change or discuss. Section 3.3 presents models to 
discuss perceptions of research from the perspectives of different stakeholders, 
useful when research is relatively new, such as in applied universities; and/or for 
disciplines where the conceptions of research are not yet uniform (Biglan, 1973; 
Kuhn, 1962). Additionally, they can be applied in the context of more uniform 
disciplinary paradigms to become more aware of detailed differences and to create 
new possibilities by combining stakeholders’ perceptions. Section 3.4 focuses 
on debating changes in research-education connections at the curriculum level, 
as a way to balance between the many elements and multiple years of which a 
curriculum consists. Finally, Section 3.6 presents models to discuss research in 
the context of professional-oriented settings in higher education. All instruments 
in this chapter will be introduced, explained and suggestions for their usage 
will be given. The list of tools presented in this chapter invites readers to roam 
through it instead of reading it from beginning to end. Readers are furthermore 
happily invited to remodel all instruments presented to make them fit for their 


own settings and change programmes. 


Comprehensive Instruments to Discuss ‘Change Aims’ 


This paragraph discusses instruments that can help to provide an overview 
over the change in research-education-connection at hand and therefore 
assist in debates or reflections on change aims, the focus of change activities, or 
change results. 


The Strategy Mapping Instrument 


The Strategy Mapping Instrument’s purpose is to obtain a quick overview 
of the strategy of a university, faculty, or department related to research- 
education connections. Often university strategy related to research-education 
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connections consists of snippets of ambition written down as dense as possible 
(e.g. Daas, Day, & Griffioen, 2019). Most of the time, there is a lot of talk added 
that has not been captured in documents. As an effect, the different managers 
have varied perceptions of what the intentions are and for what purpose; politics 
also can result in different perceptions. The Strategy Mapping Instrument 
can assist in capturing the relevant aspects of university strategy related to 
research-education connections. This tool can be best applied among groups 
of middle- and higher-level management in universities. 

As previously explained, it is important that the multiple layers of research- 
education connections are considered in relation to the phases of change. 
Another aspect to bear in mind is that the plans for change and action need to be 
considered in terms of the action’s intentions in order for the aims to be achieved 
and the expected effects to occur if these changes are indeed achieved. When 
changing the research-education connection, the focus is often on the aims (see 
the middle column in Figure 3.1). For instance, students need to do research, or 
the collaboration between educational programmes and the professional field 
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Figure 3.1 The Strategy Mapping Instrument to be used at the university-, faculty- 
or department-level debates on research-education connections. 
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needs to be increased. When asked what might be put in place to achieve that 
aim (the right-hand column in Figure 3.1), often the answers are diffuse. When 
we ask why these aims need to be achieved (left-hand column in Figure 3.1), 
often the answers are lacking. 

This instrument can be used to map the current strategy of a university, 
faculty or department with a light touch, and to discuss the content and balance 
of all three columns with middle- or higher-level management. When needed, 
the same can be done over time during a change process. The power of gaining 
this overview is the importance of simple models. The managers can do the 
mapping as an exercise, or the change agent can use a filled-out model based 
on the most recent, relevant strategy document, as input for a workshop. With 
a quick stroke its content can be summarised into the different columns. The 
headings can be changed or add/remove boxes whenever relevant. This can 
easily spark a debate about university strategy to change the connection between 
research and education. 


The String Instrument 


This instrument combines the curriculum and organisational perspectives 
in a single model (see Figure 3.2). The model's different beads represent 
aspects that need to be considered, aligned, or designed during stages of 
change. The left model depicts beads in a sorted order: grouped in aspects of 
organisational set-up, curriculum set-up, content set-up, and requirements. 
This is the order in which change plans are most often written down. Often, 
the history and different beliefs that underpin the practices in an educational 
programme, department, faculty, or university are forgotten, but these are 
included here. 

The right picture depicts the same beads, but now put on a string, one by 
one. This is the way plans normally come into action: Aspects that are easier to 
achieve or have more stakeholders as backup are achieved quicker, or aspects 
that are part of the earlier phases are put earlier on the thread. While mixing 
the beads, it is important to keep in mind the consistency between them, during 
planning as well as during implementation. 

Change agents can apply this instrument to achieve an overview between the 
different elements (organisational, curriculum, etc.) of the change process and 
to discuss the similarities and differences between the theoretical and actual 
implementation, using the string metaphor to keep striving for consistency 


across all beads. 
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Figure 3.2 The String Instrument with sorted beads on the type of planning in 
the left-hand model and functionally stringed beads for implementation in the 
right-hand model. This instrument was previously published in Dutch in Griffioen, 
Visser-Wijnveen, and Willems (2013). 


The Landscape Overview Instrument 


Colleagues working in educational programmes often want to further connect 
research and education at the curriculum level. Often, their intentions follow 
from one or more external incentives, as can be found in the four corners of 
the Landscape Overview Instrument: changes in the professional or disciplinary 
field, changes (in the set-up of) related research programmes, changes in 
university expectations and/or changes in the effort to fit within legal or quality 
frameworks (see also Figure 3.3). 

This Landscape Overview Instrument was designed because curriculum’s 
stakeholders mostly considered their own starting point for change and did 
not often consider the other relevant variables in their curriculum change 
trajectory. Often, their basic aim was to fix the problem at hand, disregarding 
the problems that could be caused by addressing the other variables too late. 
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Figure 3.3 Landscape Overview Instrument. 


For instance, when a quality agency requested an improved level of research in 
students’ final projects, just changing the assignment of test criteria can result 
in being unbalanced with the vision of who alumni need to be when that is 
mostly based on the requests of professional or disciplinary fields. Another 
example is that changes were made due to shifted university expectations - a 
rewritten curriculum - but the professionalisation needed for the teaching 
team was ignored. Conversely, the changes made contradicted the standards 
for research methodology as is common in the related research, which 
becomes more likely if teaching and research tasks are separated. Further, 
when the final assignment of the final year changes, as we have seen in many 
educational programmes, it has implications for many other elements in the 
whole educational programme. 

Therefore, the instrument consists of the different variables in the boxes and 
of the arrows between the boxes. Every one of these arrows implies a balance to 
be found or a question to be answered during the design, of which the details 
and importance differ per context, and per phase during the change project. This 
balance or question needs to receive attention during the curriculum change 
process, starting from the planning phase. Interestingly, in using the model, it 
does not matter where one starts. Just beginning at the most urgent, interesting, 
or easy arrow - and therefore following the educational team’s request - will 
automatically lead to the need to consider the other arrows and variables. 
Including more perspectives can make the discussion more complex, which it 
needs to become, but change agents also need to have an eye out for how much 
an educational team can handle. Sometimes it is important to simplify in order 
to avoid a full stand-still. 
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The instrument can be applied as a talking piece to be used in meetings or 
workshops in the different phases of a change project. Some educational teams 
have used it as a foundation for a quality analysis, others have applied it in an 
IST-SOLL analysis. 


Instruments to Discuss ‘Research’ 


Generally, the research perceptions of experienced researchers stay implicit 
and only rise to the surface when they are challenged. A change process is 
such a situation. The notion of ‘research’ can be considered from many 
different angles, as was already empirically shown by several scholars (e.g. 
Brew, 2001; Griffioen & De Jong, 2015; Visser-Wijnveen, Van Driel, Van der 
Rijst, Verloop, & Visser, 2010). Situations of organisational change focused on 
the research-education connection often required to make the stakeholders’ 
perceptions explicit. Therefore, these perceived ‘truths’ about what research 
is or should be, what it can bring, and whether that is the same for every 
situation normally needs to be addressed in every change process focused on 
research-education connections. This often implies that stakeholders with 
limited research experience need assistance in reaching beyond the archetype 
notions of research, such as the researcher as a male in a white coat working 
in a laboratory, or research as a science that provides generalisable truths. A 
dominance of archetype notions of research can limit the types of research- 
education connections stakeholders can imagine, design, or even accept 
during the change processes. 

Stakeholders with substantial research experience can often reach beyond 
the aforementioned archetype notions of research because of their own 
hands-on experience. Although they are generally more able to see the 
nuances and more detailed possibilities in research activities, they often have 
difficulty debating cross-disciplinary notions of research with stakeholders 
of other disciplines. Notably, researchers with deep experience in a mono- 
discipline can feel pressured to reconsider their perceptions in debates about 
research-education connections with experienced researchers from other 
disciplines. Their vast experience can result in seeing the value of research 
from a specific angle. 

How research can be conceived is fundamentally different between 
disciplines. The most foundational illustration of these differences is in Brew’s 
(2003) work, which found four conceptions of research through interviewing 
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senior researchers resulting in four quadrants based on two axes: the present 
versus absent researcher, and research as about external products versus research 
about internal processes. Whenever Brew’s model is applied in workshops, 
both disciplinary differences and differences based on personal expertise and 
experience emerge among participants. 

Another relevant focus for how stakeholders conceive research is in the 
context of education. Where Brew (2003) focused on researchers’ conceptions 
of research, Griffioen and De Jong (2015) aimed their interview study to find 
the demarcations between research and education among lecturers. These 
demarcations are relevant for the design of both research and education activities. 
When demarcations are perceived differently, the request for combinations can 
result differently as well. On a more operational level, different demarcations 
between research and education can lead to different allocations of time and 
funding (see also: Bloch, Mitterle, & Würmann, 2014). 

The types of findings of these two studies illustrate that change agents need 
to be aware of different conceptions of research that can differ largely between 
stakeholders of different disciplines. Moreover, stakeholders can be surprised 
about their own conceptions and even more about others’ conceptions because 
the mutual differences only appear when discussed across departments or 
programmes. This section presents the instruments to discuss conceptions 
of research that were developed as part of the Amsterdam UAS change 


programme. 


The Quality of Research Instrument 


This instrument follows from empirical research among lecturers in higher 
applied education who were asked what they considered to be ‘good research 
(see Griffioen, Roosenboom, & De Jong, 2017 for details) and were applied in 
the Amsterdam UAS programme. This study resulted in a list of six perspectives 
on ‘good research that can be used in debates about what constitutes research 
and/or good research, including: 


1. The quality of the research design - theory, research question, 
methodology 

2. The quality of the end product (report or design) - style, content, 
argumentation, transparency 

3. The quality of the research’s execution - correctness, thoroughness, 
working with uncertainties 
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4. The research’s value (after the act) - for application, for science 

5. The quality of the researcher - the person and positioning 

6. The origin and relevance of the research topic (before the start) - the 
professional/practical field, the discipline, the researcher 


These six perspectives listed are not surprising. These are perspectives on the 
quality of research with which many are familiar. Still, when ‘research’ as part 
of the content of a change process is discussed, quality often is an issue that 
is discussed (fought about) while the particularities of this quality often stay 
implicit. Having this list on a slide in front of the room can help the debaters 
make their arguments more precise and therefore help increase the mutual 
understanding in the room. 

We have seen this to be useful not only during large-scale change processes, 
but also during strategic debates about what to aim for in research as well as 
what to reward in research teams and in student work. 


The Perspectives of Research Instrument 


Where Anglo-Saxon colleagues are very accustomed to having several synonyms 
for research-related work, many other languages do not have words to make 
these distinctions. For instance, in the Dutch language, we only have onderzoek, 
which is close enough to ‘research; but does not capture ‘scholarship’ or ‘inquiry; 
and is again rather different from the connotation of ‘science. Having more 
words to explain what one means by ‘research’ can be very helpful. Therefore, 
we would like to introduce the Anglo-Saxon distinction between scholarship, 
inquiry and research. 


‘Research’ 


A systematic focus on new information 


‘Inquiry’ 
Systematically gathering existing examples 


‘Scholarship’ 


Systematically gathering existing secondary sources 


Figure 3.4 The perspectives of research instrument. 
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While there are very many different interpretations, we will discuss here how 
they were applied in the setting of the Amsterdam change project, therefore 
an applied research setting. The importance of this instrument is not the strict 
demarcation between the three, but the notion that very different activities 
can be implied when using ‘research’ in a language that has just one word. For 
instance, in Dutch, there are no proper translations for inquiry or scholarship, 
which reduces the grasp of these potential differences. 

In the model as was applied, scholarship implies that a question asked can be 
answered through handling secondary sources, such as articles and books, but 
also videos and audio recordings. Scholarship can be extended to keeping up 
with a field, thus reading journals and going to conferences. This can be in an 
academic setting - in the Anglo-Saxon world, this is most often implied as such - 
but it can also mean systematically keeping up with one’s profession. When used 
as research activity, scholarship needs to be followed by an integration of the 
information found. 

Inquiry means the systematic gathering of examples, which can be practical 
examples and theoretical ones. The selection of the examples requires some 
kind of framework that makes the examples comparable. Also for inquiry, 
further steps are needed to be called research. Inquiry is chosen when one 
expects relevant examples to exist and their comparison to be sufficient for the 
question asked. 

Research is the systematic gathering of data along a prescribed research 
design that includes a question and a systematic method of working. Research 
also implies systematic procedures for data analysis and reporting. Further, 
research is chosen when a new combination of information is needed because 
the current information is not similar enough. This can be because there is no 
similar information, or because the high stakes require a high level of precision. 
For instance, when a new medicine is designed, it is important that this substance 
is tested and is not another medicine that looks somewhat like it. One can expect 
that in general fewer situations would request the thorough approach of research 
and inquiry or scholarship can often be sufficient. 

In some disciplines, it is rather common to have this diversity when ‘research’ 
is discussed, even if the language does not provide the words. In other disciplines, 
‘research is generally seen as only one of the three concepts explained above. 
For these settings, it can be important to understand these types of distinctions, 
especially when discussing students’ research work, or that of colleagues just 
becoming researchers. The three distinctions can be applied in every discipline, 
also in the design disciplines. 
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The Certainty and Risk of Research Instrument 


When discussing the (further) integration of research into education in the sense 
of students doing research, one topic to consider is what the students’ research 
is for. This is above all the case in settings where the discipline or profession 
the students are educated in provides possibilities for or even demands 
that students’ research outcomes are applicable for a specific practice. These 
examples can be found in both research-intensive programmes (e.g. public 
administration, educational sciences, medicine) and applied programmes 
(e.g. sales, teaching, social work). In these settings an (often implicit) dispute 
can be seen between those who state that student research is not valuable in the 
sense of not generating new scientific knowledge, and those stating that student 
research cannot aid practice partners in solving their proposed questions (see 
also the work by Elsen, Visser-Wijnveen, Van der Rijst, and Van Driel (2008) 
in this regard). Interestingly, both sides generally agree in their unwillingness 
to further integrate research into educational programmes, although for 
very different reasons. It is important for change agents to get clarity about 
these different positions to understand potential directions of development. 
Additionally, it is important for the stakeholders to understand their opinions’ 
underpinnings to test whether these are the relevant limitations or whether 
other options are possible. 

Part of the previously described dispute can be fed back to disciplinary 
differences for which Brew’s aforementioned four-quadrant model can be 
informative. Another aspect of this dispute is the quality of the research’s 
findings based on the methodological choices during the research process. 
Up to a certain point, this resonates to disciplinary differences as well. Those 
who consider research as part of science intend research to reach a certain 
level of truth, or even a more generalisable truth. A more elaborate and critical 
explanation of this line of reasoning can be found in Helga Nowotny’s (2008) 
work. Empirical research (as distinguished from synthetic research, such as 
in mathematics or philosophy) that intends to achieve generic knowledge is 
designed through large samples and relies on systematic procedures. Providing 
truth is a highly important promise to society. However, as Griffioen (2017, 
2019b, 2020) also argues, generic truth is a more difficult notion when intended 
to apply that knowledge to a particular setting and/or intended for a specific 
outcome. Generalisable truths, especially in the more social disciplines, results 
at best in a probability of a certain outcome, which is not always the outcome 


societal partners, clients, or even the students intend. 
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Certainty of Certainty of Certainty of 
knowledge applicability outcome 


Design higher lower lower 


Disciplinary knowledge N = system 


Subgroup knowledge N =a few 


Single person / case N=1 
lower higher higher 


Figure 3.5 Levels of certainty and risk model: What is research in the educational 
programme for? 


In most settings, it is important to discuss these notions to have clarity 
about the function of the research that students and others perform. Figure 3.5 
can assist in that debate, often not to solve the dispute, but to provide clarity 
about the underpinnings of the statements stakeholders make, and to increase 
the mutual understanding. Knowing that these underpinnings do not change 
easily, it still is important to collectively make clear choices. The choices made 
about certainty (and therefore risk) related to students’ research influences the 
range of designs presented to them. Creating clarity about intentions and design 
helps students and lecturers to establish a better educational setting and better 
research outcomes, considered at least from the chosen perspective. 


The Phases of Research Instrument 


The widely known model to explain different phases of research is the Empirical 
Research Cycle. This model distinguishes different research phases, such as 
formulating hypotheses, testing and reporting. This model has been considered 
as very valuable for the more fundamental types of research, but has been 
experienced as lacking for research that aims to implement change during the 
research process, such as in design research (e.g. Oskam, Souren, Berg, Cowran, 
& Hoiting, 2017) and in action-based research (e.g. Bradbury, 2015). For these 
situations, the Regulative Research Cycle (Van Strien, 1986) was developed, 
which contains phases such as problem formulation, diagnosis, planning, 
implementation and evaluation. Already these two partly contradictory models 
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can be of great use in debates about what is meant when the notion of ‘research 
is discussed among stakeholders. 

During workshops we came across three problems that we addressed with 
this new instrument, which also considers research phases. The first problem 
was realising that many stakeholders addressed ‘research’ in an incomplete way; 
leaving out or reducing the importance of activities in their discussion about 
research, such as deducing a solution or reporting, therefore not including it 
in their educational provision, while students were assessed on these activities. 
Similar omissions were seen in the expected research work of colleagues. We 
have seen this incompleteness in two types. The first type was seen among 
stakeholders who addressed research from the perspective of the Empirical 
Research Cycle, so focused on the formulation of a question or hypothesis, the 
systematic gathering of data and the writing of a report. While these stakeholders 
gave the most attention to the activities that were part of the Empirical Research 
Cycle, often additionally an advice or design to implement in the research 
setting, was expected. 

A similar incompleteness was found among a second group of stakeholders 
who addressed ‘research’ as solving a design problem, which is more in line with 
the Regulative Research Cycle in which the main focus was on the activities 
in the design process, the characteristics of the design and (sometimes) on its 
actual usage in the research practice. While the attention was on these design 
elements, the design was created based on a list of characteristics that followed 
from multiple interviews, sometimes focus groups, and several talks to clients, 
while the importance and quality of these activities were hardly discussed or 
approached in a systematic manner. 

These perceptions of incompleteness and their complementarity can 
result in a few issues. In many cross-disciplinary debates about research- 
education connections, the willingness to understand other stakeholders 
would be reduced by the notion that the first group of stakeholders were 
mostly from health, economics and the social sciences related disciplines 
and the second group were mostly from creative and technical disciplines. 
Stakeholders across these groups simply concluded they were different than 
the others and hence sharing examples or even working together would not 
lead to anything. 

An even more important issue is that the implicitness of important research 
activities in the process can result in student grading for elements of the 
model that were not part of the explicit curricula. It is however important that 
all elements that are assessed were also part of learning opportunities for the 
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students. The new model makes this issue crystal clear to educational design 
teams, as we have seen many times. The silence of the curriculum designers was 
often deafening when the message hit home in workshops. 

The Phases of Research Instrument can assist in debates about what activities 
and assignments comprise research. The instrument consists of two sides 
(derived from Andriessen, 2014) that represent the two perspectives of the 
previously explained groups of stakeholders. For clarity, in Figure 3.6, the simple 
model is depicted, while Figure 3.7 depicts the fully detailed model. 

The right-hand side is called ‘practice-based evidence’ and combines activities 
that can be part of the Empirical Research Cycle and therefore systematically 
brings together evidence from practice, just to know or to use later on as input 
for a design task. The model does not address anything about the quality or 
precision expected in the different activities implied by a specific research task, 
currently it only distinguishes the activities as such. The right side results ends 
new knowledge through an integration of research findings. 

The left-hand side is called ‘evidence-based practice. This side includes 
activities that use integrated knowledge as a start to design a process or product 
that can be implemented or used in an empirical setting. The integrated 
knowledge can be of the researcher or student or a body of knowledge that was 
given, used to finally result in the implementation of a new design. 

Researchers or students can conduct the full cycle or choose/be assigned one 
of either cycles, if only one is relevant. Still, as soon as the other side's output is 
expected of the researcher or the student, the quality criteria of that output need 


Problem or 
opportunity 


Figure 3.6 The research phases model: short version. 
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Figure 3.7 The phases of research instrument. 


to be formulated and the activity needs to be educated as part of the regular 
curriculum. 

Finally, the Perspectives to Research Instrument also is integrated in this 
model. As illustrated in Figure 3.7, different routes of practice-based evidence are 
depicted, assisting stakeholders to distinguish between scholarship, inquiry and 
research in the project, or curriculum end terms, even if their native language 
does not provide a discourse to do so. Often, not all researchers or students need 
to do ‘research, sometimes doing ‘inquiry’ or being a ‘scholar’ is sufficient. 

Bringing these three elements into this model enlarges the variance about 
research in educational programmes. More generally, all included activities 
in the instrument can be replaced for others when relevant for that distinct 
context or masterclass. However, the aim is always to present a fair curriculum 
to students, which implies that whatever is assigned for grading needs to be 
sufficiently educated and learned as well. 


Level of Autonomy and Complexity in Research 


Curriculum parts that aim for educating students in research competences 


imply a debate about the level at which students need to become adequate. 
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Where the previous section provided the Phases of Research Instrument as a 
tool to discuss the content, notably the content of research steps students need 
to go through as part of their education, in this section the Research Level 
and Content Instrument (RLC-I) is provided to discuss the level and content 
at which students need to become adequate. This instrument consists of two 
elements: first, the Research Autonomy and Complexity Tool (RAC-T), which 
provides a collective language to debate levels of research. This tool is then 
combined with the New Aspects of Research Tool (NAR-T), which is also the 
starting point for the empirical analysis of changed learning goals in Chapter 6. 
The combined RLC-I can be used for debates about the level and content of 
research in the curriculum as well as to conceptually cross-compare study years 
or full educational programmes as part of a change trajectory. Both elements and 
their combination will be discussed. 


The Research Autonomy and Complexity Tool (RAC-T) 


This tool aims to provide a language to debate the level of research expected of 
students (and other stakeholders) in a certain context. The tool is disciplinary 
generic in nature, meaning it can be adapted to any discipline or context. Here, 
the depicted tool is a research-oriented adaptation of a tool that Bulthuis (2011) 
first developed for all competencies. The RAC-T consists of two axes: One axis 
indicates the amount of autonomy the student receives while fulfilling a research 
assignment; the other axis indicates the complexity of the research assignment, 
based on the assignment’s complexity as well as the assignments context. 
Autonomy and complexity are positioned as complementary-level indicators, 
which combined results in five distinguishable levels for research. These five 
levels can be adapted or made more precise when needed for a particular context 
(see Table 3.1 for an overview). 


New Aspects of Research Tool (NAR-T) 


The RAC-T is combined with the NAR-T. This tool is an empirical adaptation 
of the six aspects of research that Verburgh, Schouteden, and Elen (2012) 
originally developed. The adaptation was done through the empirical study 
on changing higher education learning goals. The NAR-T provides six aspects 
of research that have shown to be part of higher education curricula: critical 
attitude, curiosity, knowledge about research results, knowledge about research 


Table 3.1 Overview of the Research Autonomy and Complexity Tool (RAC-T) 


<- AUTONOMY -> 


Level C 


Complexity: low 


Single element assignment, one context 
Limited number of themes of a single 
order/scale level 

Application of the student-known 
procedures 

Mono-disciplinary 

Location: within the context of the 
educational programme or for the 
student-familiar context 


Autonomy: high 


A lot of self-steering, supervision upon 
request or at low frequency 

A high amount of freedom to make 
process choices 

Large responsibility for the end result 
Supervises others in a team 

Strategic role 


Level D 


Complexity: middle 

- Multiple (part) assignments in a single 
situation, or a single element assignment 
in multiple situations 

- Limited number of themes of different 
order/scales, or multiple themes of a 
single order/scale 

- Assignment requests adaptation of 
known procedures 

- Limited interdisciplinary 

- Unfamiliar context but can be overseen 
in size and system complexity 


Autonomy: high 

- A lot of self-steering, supervision upon 
request or at low frequency 

- A high amount of freedom to make 
process choices 

- Large responsibility for the end result 

- Supervises others in a team 

- Strategic role 


Level E 


Complexity: high 


Diversity in (part) assignments in 
different contexts 

Multiple themes of different order/scale 
Unknown procedure 

New knowledge and skills need to be 
developed 

Multidisciplinary 

Location: context is unknown, large and 
complex 


Autonomy: high 


A lot of self-steering, supervision upon 
request or at low frequency 

A high amount of freedom to make 
process choices 

Large responsibility for the end result 
Supervises others in a team 

Strategic role 


Level B 


Complexity: low 

- Single element assignment, one context 

- Limited number of themes of a single 
order/scale level 

- Application of the student- known 
procedures 

- Mono-disciplinary 

- Location: within the context of the 
educational programme, or for the 
student-familiar context 


Autonomy: middle 

- Reasonable amount of autonomy and 
average amount of guidance, added with 
supervision upon request 

- Freedom in making choices within a 
fixed framework 

- Final responsibility of a part of the final 

assignment 

Tactical role 


Level C 


Complexity: middle 

- Multiple (part) assignments in a single 
situation, or a single element assignment 
in multiple situations 

- Limited number of themes of different 
order/scales, or multiple themes of a 
single order/scale 

- Assignment requests adaptation of 
known procedures 

- Limited interdisciplinary 

- Unfamiliar context but can be overseen 
in size and system complexity 


Autonomy: middle 

- Reasonable amount of autonomy and 
average amount of guidance, added with 
supervision upon request 

- Freedom in making choices within a 
fixed framework 

- Final responsibility of a part of the final 
assignment 

- Tactical role 


Level D 


Complexity: high 

- Diversity in (part) assignments in 
different contexts 

- Multiple themes of different order/scale 

- Unknown procedure 

- New knowledge and skills need to be 
developed 

- Multidisciplinary 

- Location: context is unknown, large and 
complex 


Autonomy: middle 

- Reasonable amount of autonomy and 
average amount of guidance, added with 
supervision upon request 

- Freedom in making choices within a 
fixed framework 

- Final responsibility of a part of the final 
assignment 

- Tactical role 


Level A 


Complexity: low 

- Single element assignment, one context 

- Limited number of themes ofa single 
order/scale level 

- Application of the student-known 

procedures 

Mono-disciplinary 

Location: within the context of the 

educational programme, or for the 

student-familiar context 


Autonomy: low 

- Limited autonomy and intensive 
guidance 

- Asks for assistance for unexpected 

circumstances 

Does not make independent decisions 

Responsibility for own actions 

- Final responsibility for part of the 
assignment 

- Assisting, operational role 


Level B 


Complexity: middle 

- Multiple (part) assignments in a single 
situation, or a single element assignment 
in multiple situations 

- Limited number of themes of different 
order/scales, or multiple themes of a 
single order/scale 

- Assignment requests adaptation of 
known procedures 

- Limited interdisciplinary 

- Unfamiliar context but can be overseen 
in size and system complexity 


Autonomy: low 

- Limited autonomy and intensive 
guidance 

- Asks for assistance for unexpected 
circumstances 

- Does not make independent decisions 

- Responsibility for own actions 

- Final responsibility for part of the 
assignment 

- Assisting, operational role 


Level C 


Complexity: high 

- Diversity in (part) assignments in 
different contexts 

- Multiple themes of different order/scale 

- Unknown procedure 

- New knowledge and skills need to be 
developed 

- Multi-disciplinary 

- Location: context is unknown, large and 
complex 


Autonomy: low 

- Limited autonomy and intensive 
guidance 

- Asks for assistance for unexpected 
circumstances 

- Does not make independent decisions 

- Responsibility for own actions 

- Final responsibility for part of the 
assignment 

- Assisting, operational role 


<- COMPLEXITY -> 
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methods, research skills and competency to bea researcher. Fora more elaborate 
explanation about these six research aspects and its empirical underpinning, 
see Chapter 6. 


Research Level and Content Instrument (RLC-I) 


Combining the RAC-T and the NAR-T can be integrated to the RLC-I (see 
Figure 3.8). By integrating both the aspects of research and the proposed levels 
for each of these aspects, stakeholders can have a more precise debate about 
research in the curriculum, but also in professionalisation or requested levels 
of work in a research appointment. It also becomes possible to compare choices 
across study years or across different educational programmes. However, note 
that in the current state of the instrument this is more a conceptual comparison 
than an empirical comparison, for which the demarcations in the current 
instrument need to be argued per setting. However, it has been shown to be 
a valuable instrument to provide language to university settings focused on 


changing research-education connections. 
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Figure 3.8 Research level and content instrument, example comparison. 
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Instruments to Discuss ‘Research in Relation to 
‘Professionalism’ 


The Amsterdam change programme took place in an applied university. Applied 
universities distinctly focus on educating high-level professionals. Research 
and professional practice do not automatically resonate, as is much easier for 
research and disciplines, which were developed mutually. Still, many problem- 
solving capabilities nowadays are related to research ability (Brew, 2007; 
Verburgh, 2013). Therefore, one of the arguments to implement research in 
professional higher education is to educate future professionals to interact with 
the complexities of a knowledge society (Baggen, 2005; Barnett, 2000; Griffioen, 
2013). Professional practice is increasingly based on complex knowledge and 
professionals increasingly are expected to be accountable for their choices and 
actions (American Nursing Association, 2010; Payne, 2014). However, changing 
research-education connections yields debates about the definitions of research 
for professionals and whether these are different between professions. Therefore, 
in this chapter, two models are presented that can assist these debates in applied 
universities, and in the more vocationally oriented programmes of research- 


intensive universities. 


Routine versus Innovation in Professional Action 


In debates with professionals and educators of professionals, it is often 
asked what the benefit of research for daily professional action would be. 
As previously explained, research in the tradition of science aims to provide 
generalisable truths, which paradoxically often implies reducing the certainty 
for and applicability in certain cases or contexts. Still, national and international 
governments state that research is important for high-quality professional 
action (Griffioen, Ashwin, & Scholkmann, 2021); a notion educators of 
professionals and curriculum developers in higher education need to wrap 
their heads around. 

One way to make this presumed contradiction less dominant is by 
distinguishing between professional routine and professional innovation. 
Professional action is based on professional knowledge. According to Young and 
Muller (2014), two types of professional knowledge can be distinguished: know 
that (something exists) and know-how (to use). These two knowledge types 
are closely related in professional practice, considering that knowing that for a 
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professional almost always needs to result in knowing how. According to Young 
and Muller (2014), knowing how exists of three parts: 


1. knowing about relationships between pieces of knowledge; 

2. knowing how pieces of knowledge can be useful for professional action (see 
also Winch, 2014) and 

3. knowledge about the procedures for judging, testing, and acquiring this 
knowledge. 


However, as a professional, it is insufficient to know about something; a 
professional needs to beable to act upon their knowledge. Therefore, a professional 
requires ‘embodied knowledge’ (Polanyi, 2009), or ‘do’ knowledge. As one does 
not only need to know how to ride a bike, but more importantly one needs to 
practice riding. Something similar is the case for physical therapeutic action, 
teaching or designing a sensor as an engineer. Finally, we expect professionals 
are able to trace back their tracks systematically (see also Griffioen & Wortman, 
2013), thus they need ‘evaluation’ knowledge. Combined, this results in the four 


types of professional knowledge as depicted on the second line in Table 3.2. 


Table 3.2 Elements of professional routine and professional innovation 


KNOW KNOW DO EVALUATE 
Know That Know That Embodied Skill | Reflect 
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Research competences fulfil a limited or latent role in professionals’ routine 
activities (see white circle around the upper globe in Figure 3.9). In everyday 
work, the professional applies routines and protocols in changing contexts. 
This does not imply professionals’ routine work is easy. Their work intrinsically 
is complex also due to tuning actions and knowledge to different contexts. 
However, professionals do not have to innovate their work every day. They do 
need to be critical of their own actions and others’ actions and register when 
there is a possibility for systematic improvement (see also the upper box of 
Figure 3.9). 

In addition to routine actions, professionals find themselves in situations 
where innovation is needed, due to raised problems or to follow new 
opportunities. Then, research-related activities can be useful. Research activities 
have their own basic knowledge and ways of working (know that), their own 
contexts of application (know how), practice needed for action (do) and ways 
to look back on process and results (evaluate). Table 3.2 provides an overview 
of this duality. 
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Figure 3.9 Routine versus innovative professional action. 
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It is important to be aware of this duality when implementing research in 
professional curricula. When stakeholders aim to make this duality more 
precise and applicable for their field, endless debates about what role research 
is supposed to play in professionalism can be made more functional. Using 
research principles to innovate professional action implies a separate strand of 
learned competences, although closely related to the core profession as such. 
Change agents can assist in showing the multi-layeredness of conversations in 
this regard. 


Perspectives of Professional Differences: Framework 


As we know from empirical research (Brew, 2006; Visser-Wijnveen, 2013), 
research-education connections can be different between disciplines, also due to 
differences in the perceptions of research (Brew, 2001). What is less considered 
is that professions can also be different between professions. Initially, interviews 
with educational managers of programmes in professional higher education 
resulted in distinguishing four types of professions in how they position research 
in the profession (see also Griffioen & Wortman, 2013, for the methodological 
underpinnings). 

The first group of professions is the research-dependent professions, such as 
dietary and applied law. It is essential for professionals working in these fields to 
keep up to date with the swift information renewal. Not keeping up could make 
the professionals outdated, and quicker than in other segments, the professional 
might lose their licence. 

The second group is the researcher professions, in which conducting research 
is considered part of the core activities. Examples are marketing-related 
professions, applied chemistry and applied forensics. 

Thirdly, a group of reflective professions can be distinguished, for instance 
social work. These professionals perceive research as something that lies very 
close to their day-to-day professional actions and is more reflective than 
systematic empirical in nature. The aim mostly is focused on a short cycle way 
to improve the professionals’ actions, as well as those of the clients. Additionally, 
they intend to improve protocol-based professional actions through research. 

The final group is the design-oriented professions, such as product design, 
architecture and fashion and design. Professionals in this group design technical 
or creative products, such as buildings, clothing or usability tools. Essentially, 
research is part of this design process, at least through inventories that result in 
design requirements. Additionally, usability research of concept products is part 
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of the design process. Interestingly, the professionals in this field we talked to 
do not seem to consider the first ‘research, while they apply research methods 
from social sciences, they do not seem to know or apply the ground rules for 
scrutinising the research. However, they do consider the second part ‘research. 
In between is an iterative design process that is largely based on well-considered 
leaps of insight (Oskam et al., 2017). 

These four groups of professions resonate with Biglan’s (1973) well-known 
categorisation of disciplines. The first group of professions can be seen as 
hard and life, the second as soft and non-life. The reflective professions can be 
clustered as soft and life, while design professions are non-life. Interestingly, 
Biglan originally found a creative/non-creative distinction, which did not make 
it into his final scheme. Empirical studies have shown that differences between 
disciplines and professions matter for how research is implemented into 
curricula (Visser-Wijnveen et al., 2009) as well as for how students perceive the 
presence of research in the curriculum (Griffioen, 2019a). 

Many talks with lecturers and even more with educational managers have 
shown the importance of the self-positioning the profession in relation to 
research. Who are we, and what is research to our students’ future work? One 
very explicit example of this importance came from an educational manager from 
another applied university who read about these four types of professions and 
realised her programme was allowed to be different from the other programmes 
in the same social faculty. Up until that moment, the manager and his team had 
tried to create a collective research curriculum for their students, but that had 
resulted in very difficult conversations and a sub-optimal concept curriculum. 
This division into four types made her realise that her programme and the 
related profession could be characterised as ‘research-dependent; while the other 
programmes in their department were ‘reflective’ in nature. She realised that at 
the most foundational level of what constitutes research as part of the profession, 
these different programme types could not be integrated in a single collective 
curriculum. Since then, they have changed course and created separate curricula. 

Instruments such as these are created to help stakeholders increase their 
insight and perspective in such a way that it generates options and solutions for 
research-education connections. Change agents can apply these four types of 
educational programmes as an instrument to assist stakeholders in considering 
their core profession in relation to research. Such consideration influences how 
research is further implemented into the curriculum as well as the department. 
Sometimes the only thing needed is for a change agent to say ‘well that makes 
sense if you conclude that you are different. 
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Final Remark 


As shown, this chapter is rather practical in nature when compared to the other, 
more academic chapters. The numerous models assisted the team of Amsterdam 
UAS to help bring clarity to the debates that are part of every change process, 
aiming to further integrate research and education. All instruments are meant to 
add new perspectives to the existing models and to those involved in changing the 
research and education connection. The models presented become tools when 
change agents add their own ways of working, adapting and applying. Change 
agents can use and adapt the models to use for their own change purposes. They 
would need to (re)design their own pedagogies for certain purposes; however, 
some suggestions are given. These models were designed and adapted based on 
usability in practice and were - while often research-informed in nature - not 
yet systematically tested through an empirical process. However, that was not 


the intention. 
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Changes in Perceptions of Research Integration 


Mette Bruinsma and Didi M. E. Griffioen 


Introduction 


Institutional change in higher education affects - and is affected by - a number 
of groups of stakeholders, such as students, lecturers, future employers of 
students, supporting staff and managers. Moreover, and following Jenkins and 
Healey’s (2005) work on research integration in universities, this change should 
take place on different levels: from policymakers’ and managers’ decisions on 
the pace of implementing change (Griffioen, Doppenberg, & Oostdam, 2017) to 
developing practical guidelines for collaborative curriculum designs (Griffioen, 
2020). More than other stakeholders, lecturers and students are the embodiment 
of the integration of research and teaching in higher-education institutions. It 
is particularly in their teaching and learning interactions within the lecture 
hall, the classroom or the labs that students’ research skills, as well as their 
attitudes towards research are developed, and that lecturers potentially translate 
and reshape their own research into curricular content. Students and lecturers 
share educational experiences, but their perceptions of such experiences might 
be very dissimilar (Griffioen, 2020). The interaction between lecturers and 
students is ‘two-way traffic’: Higher education institutions form a dynamic and 
hybrid context in which different conceptions of what research entails, why 
research is important and what the expectations are of the relationship between 
research, education and future employment mingle. The students’ and lecturers’ 
perceptions implicitly and explicitly shape attitudes to organisational change, 
and are thus interesting starting points to consider such change. 

This chapter will connect the thinking of the perceived ‘ideal’ relationship 
between research and teaching within the context of higher education. 
Studying conceptions of research addresses how research is understood from 
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different perspectives. Brew (2001), for instance, identified four ways of 
understanding research after interviewing senior academics, mainly indicating 
differences between disciplinary fields. In her research-as-domino concept, 
academics aim to add objective blocks of knowledge, while in the research- 
as-trading approach, new knowledge is seen as being exchanged. In turn, the 
research-as-layer concept perceives research as internally adding layers of 
understanding, while a research-as-journey approach perceives research as an 
individual pathway of the academic. Griffioen, Roosenboom, and De Jong’s 
(2017) study shows that lecturers in research-intensive universities share the 
same five elements that make them perceive what ‘good research’ is in terms 
of lecturers in professional universities: the design of the research, the quality 
of the final product, the way the research is conducted, the qualities of the 
researcher and the relevance and origin of the topic. They differ somewhat in 
their interpretation of the sixth element, where research-intensive lecturers 
focus on the scientific value of research, and lecturers of professional higher 
education value its utility. In turn, Akerlind’s (2008) study has shown that 
academics perceptions of research are distinguishable on five different 
elements: who is affected by the research (intentions), the anticipated impact 
of the research (outcomes), the nature of the object of study (questions), how 
the research is undertaken (process) and the researchers’ feelings about the 
research (affection). 

Additional models have been designed that depict perceptions about 
connections between research and education, of which Healey’s (2005) model 
is the most prominent. This model of four types of research integration is 
constructed based on two axes that focus on students as participants versus 
students as audience and on the research’ content in its methods. In turn, 
Schouteden, Verburgh, and Elen (2014) studied academics’ research conceptions 
in the context of educational settings by letting them draw, resulting in the 
research-as-steps concept, as qualities of research processes and as qualities of 
researchers. The particular context of education tuned the research conceptions 
to the academic or professional focus as well as to the specific level of mastery 
that the academics expected of the students. 

Interestingly, all these mentioned models as such do not call for change; they 
merely present options for how to perceive research from a certain perspective 
or how to perceive research as part of educational settings. As Chapter 2 
suggested, for actual change to take place, a focus for change is needed to 
indicate the direction in which to change. Although the mentioned models were 
merely developed to distinguish important differences, with the insight they 
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provide in potential focus for change, they are now widely used in masterclasses 
and workshops worldwide. Correctly used, they can present potential change 
agents with new options for how to perceive research and research integration. 
However, for this effect to take place, this perspective needs to be added to each 
of the models. The discrepancy between what is - respectively according to 
lecturers and students - versus what should be, formulates potential directions 
for future organisational change. For change to appear in curricula, modules and 
lessons, lecturers’ and students’ ideals for research integration need to change to 
provide them with a new focus on which to concentrate. 

Change is needed. Generally, the support for research integration is 
increasing, also in applied universities (Griffioen, 2018). This is happening in 
interactions with changing national and institutional policies (Teichler, 2014). 
Largely, there seems to be a stronger emphasis on research integration at the 
institutional and departmental levels (e.g. Durning & Jenkins, 2005; Lucas, 2007), 
or at the microscale of lessons or modules (e.g. Healey & Jenkins, 2015; Visser- 
Wijnveen, 2009), but when examining the directions of change close-up, the 
picture becomes diffuse. Different stakeholders seem to have varying ideas on 
how research and education should be further integrated, or why. Therefore, it is 
beneficial to study lecturers’ and students’ perceptions on how and why research 
is, or should be, integrated. The collection of views can operate as a large-scale 
inquiry of the practical operation’s current status of integrating research and 
teaching in higher professional education, as well as its future perspectives of 
the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of research integration. 

Lecturers’ and students’ perceptions can be functional for the organisational 
change perspective if not only the current but also their ideal notions 
of research-education connections are considered. As explained in the 
Introduction, the mechanism for changing research-education connections 
requires an intended synergy between the two, which one could also call an 
ideal. Some of the few scholars who considered lecturers’ proposed research- 
education connections are Visser-Wijnveen, Van Driel, Van der Rijst, Verloop, 
and Visser (2010), who researched lecturers’ ‘ideal’ research-teaching nexus. 
In that study, participants were asked to describe in detail what they believed 
the linkage was between research and education. Based on these ‘imaginations, 
the researchers distinguished five profiles of the research-teaching nexus 
academics held. The preferred profiles were respectively ‘teach research results, 
‘make research known, ‘show what it means to be a researcher’ ‘help to conduct 
research and ‘provide research experience’ (Visser-Wijnveen et al., 2010, 
p. 208). These findings focused on what the ‘ideal’ nexus should look like in the 
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eyes of lecturers, and therefore offers direction for changed research—education 
connections, other than the aforementioned models, which do not intend to 
present a ‘best way’ of connecting research and teaching (see also Elsen, Visser- 
Wijnveen, Van der Rijst, & Van Driel, 2008). The research Visser-Wijnveen 
and colleagues undertook is an example of researching ideal conceptions and 
perceptions, yet it exemplifies the disciplinary focus on research-intensive 
higher-education institutions. 

Few scholars have addressed ideals for research integration. The ‘ideal’ 
combined with the perceptions of the current connections between research and 
education provides direction for change. A more general insight into lecturers’ 
and students’ perceptions of research and research-education connections can 
contextualise their ideal and current perceptions. The analysis of such rich data 
provides a valuable starting point for exploring institutional change. 

Therefore, this chapter presents the findings of lecturers’ and students’ 
perceptions of research at both the start and end of the Amsterdam strategic 
programme. By asking both groups about the importance of research, its function 
as well as their current and ideal practices, this study yields the particular 
organisational layers to which lecturers and students connect research. The 
duality of two groups in a longitudinal perspective provides the opportunity to 
consider perception differences as well as changes over time. Therefore, next to 
presenting the Amsterdam project’s findings, this chapter also is an example of a 
light touch, a scientifically sound instrument to monitor change across a higher 


education organisation. 


Perceptions of Research and Teaching versus Perceptions 
of Research Integration 


When addressing perceptions of research integration - the integration of 
research in educational curricula - it may be an obvious starting point to 
start with collecting and analysing perceptions of research and perceptions of 
education. However, the perceptions of research integration are not necessarily 
the sum of the two other perceptions. As Brew (2012) addresses, discussing 


research integration has a very specific context: 


The suggestion that teaching and research should be more firmly drawn 
together should not be seen as an argument for educating all students to become 
academics, nor is it merely an academic exercise to prop up arguments that 
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all academics should engage in research. Rather, it is a response to a number 
of changes in higher education which have challenged the relationship. These 
include: the move to a mass higher education system (Elton, 1992; Westergaard, 
1991), the amount of time available both for teaching and for research (Hattie 
& Marsh, 1996), as well as changes in the nature of research and in the nature 
of teaching in higher education (Rowland, 1996) and changes in the nature of 
knowledge (Brew, 1999). Also of relevance is a changed policy context. 
(Brew, 2012: 101) 


Research, teaching and their integration are conceptualised in different ways, but 
are also likely to be defined differently by various stakeholders, such as lecturers 
and students. Brew subsequently argues for the need to ‘reconceptualise the 
role of higher education and to renegotiate relationships between teachers and 
students’ (Brew, 2012). These potential differences yield the exercise to think 
respectively about research, teaching, or research integration while taking the 
aims, roles and values of higher education in general into consideration. This is 
in line with Griffioen’s call (2020, p. 3): “When we aim to have students as our 
partners in how we integrate research into education, a comparison between the 
perspectives of both groups can provide critical information. It is especially the 
value of this comparative exercise that upholds the contribution to the broader 
scholarly discussion on research integration. 

This exercise follows the conception of students as partners, a relevant 
conception within higher-education studies because of its transformative 
power (Healey, Flint, & Harrington, 2016). Additional arguments emphasise 
inclusion and ethics of care as important values of the students-as-partners 
approach in higher education (e.g. Matthews, Dwyer, Hine, & Turner, 2018). 
The discussion relates to a gap in knowledge on how lecturers and students share 
certain perceptions of research within the organisation and within the hybrid 
space of the higher-education organisation or how these perceptions potentially 
contradict each other. Ashwin (2014) argues that research into students’ 
experiences of studying in higher education has ‘been dominated by studies that 
focus on teaching and learning, the majority of which tend to separate teaching 
from learning’ (p. 123). 

Earlier publications on research integration have not often resulted in 
measurement instruments comparing lecturer and student perspectives and 
experiences. Griffioen’s (2020) study shows that students and lecturers shared 
perceptions about the role of research in their related vocational field and about 


research integration. However, important cognitive and affective differences 
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were found between students and lecturers regarding students’ research practice. 
The study also suggested that lecturers believe students have more positive views 
of research’s function as a provider of new knowledge for professional action 
than students in fact have. This led to suggesting ‘the importance of lecturers 
explicitly discussing these differences with students and enhancing attitudes 
through curriculum design and classroom practice’ (p. 10). The data set for 
this chapter is the related qualitative data in the same study, added with the 
second qualitative measurement of this longitudinal study. These participants’ 
observations, examples and remarks in the open questions provide an additional 
perspective on the hiatus between the current status of research in higher 
vocational education and their ‘ideal’ scenario. 

Therefore, in this chapter, we focus on lecturers’ and students’ perceptions 
as a way to include the hybrid and multidimensional nuances, ideas, ideals and 
attitudes one’s experiences shape. The centrality of perceptions in research, 
rooted in cognitive science and psychology, offers a unique perspective 
within other social sciences, among which higher education studies. There 
are many examples of perception studies in this field, reaching from studies 
on specific educational tools and methods, such as the perceptions of students 
participating in so-called ‘reflective learning experiences’ (e.g. Fullana, 
Pallisera, Colomer, Fernandez Pena, & Pérez-Burriel, 2016), on specific 
formative experiences, such as perceptions on the transition from secondary 
to higher education (e.g. Noyens, Van Daal, Coertjens, Van Petegem, & 
Donche, 2020), to studies taking a broader perspective, for instance on the 
perceived workload of students in higher education (e.g. Kyndt, Dochy, 
Struyven, & Cascallar, 2011). 


Researching Perceptions: The Amsterdam Case 


Exploring comments, ideas, doubts and experiences provide insights into 
how research integration is conceptualised and considered. This chapter 
particularly focuses on lecturers’ and students’ change of perceptions of research 
integration during the Amsterdam strategic programme. The perceptions of 
3,459 students and 695 lecturers in two time points provided the possibility 
to reveal in-depth qualitative data on attitudes and experiences of different 
stakeholders within the higher-education institution. Such analyses based on 
rich data sets on perceptions are informative and could even be an impetus for 


organisational change. 
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This study reveals rich insights into lecturers’ changing perceptions about 
the role and position of research at an applied university and about potential 
future directions to develop this role on what this role and its position should 
be. Additionally, in the second time frame, the lecturers’ perceptions are 
compared to those of students. The chosen emphasis in this project, comparing 
perceptions of students to the perceptions of lecturers, adds a comparative layer 
to this research, which reveals different key groups’ diverse lines of thought. To 
demonstrate the central role of the concept of perceptions in change in higher 
education, this and the following section will explore one case study of such an 
analysis of perceptions. First, the research objectives and the research design will 
be explored, followed by a discussion of our experiences with data collection and 
data analysis in this comparative perception research project. 


Research Objectives 


In the process of continuously building connections between research and 
education in an applied university, lecturers and students can have fixed 
or changing perceptions of research, related to one or more of the multiple 
organisational layers that the change process affects (see also Chapter 2). 
Therefore, in this study, we have monitored the changing concept of ‘research’ as 
perceived by lecturers and students in a holistic way, providing an opportunity 
to include definitions of research, teaching and/or research integration in any 
way the respondents associated with this subject matter on any of the relevant 
organisational levels of the university. 

The in-depth engagement with the answers to open questions provided the 
opportunity to thoroughly analyse causes, consequences and nuanced changes in 
lecturers’ perceptions over time. Additionally, we included students’ perceptions 
because they are central to the ‘learning side’ of education. In this, we do not 
approach lecturers and students as two homogeneous groups: it is important to 
emphasise the variety within groups of lecturers and groups of students. Thus, 
comparing can happen between lecturers and students as well as among the 
groups. This research aims to answer the following research question: 

To what extent are shifts in perceptions about research and research 
integration seen during the organisational change programme? 

Following from this research question, the differences and similarities between 
lecturers’ and students’ perceptions on the current integration of research and 
education and the ideal integration of the two is central is an entrance point in 


exploring past changes as well as potential future pathways. 
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Research Design 


This project is based on a data set consisting of the input from 3,459 students and 
695 lecturers from one higher-education institution, the Amsterdam University 
of Applied Sciences (Amsterdam UAS). Most participants completed a research 
survey in 2016 or 2019, while a small number of respondents (eighty-six lecturers) 
completed the survey in both years. Therefore, this study’s units of analysis are 
‘lecturers’ and ‘students’ and it is not possible to distinguish potential changes 
in individuals’ perceptions. All lecturers and students of Amsterdam UAS were 
invited as respondents to collect as many individual perceptions as possible. 
The research was not designed to focus on a number of specific disciplines or 
groups within the organisation, but to provide an overall perspective of the 
existing perceptions and attitudes at Amsterdam UAS. There was no significant 
overrepresentation or underrepresentation of specific disciplines. The qualitative 
data applied in this chapter is a subset of a mixed methods research project 
focused on the interaction between research integration in education and 
students’ intended research behaviour in vocationally oriented higher education 
(see also Griffioen, 2019a; Griffioen, 2019b, 2020). 

Using the survey allowed investigating the entire organisation. The open- 
ended questions in the survey provided participants with the opportunity to 
reflect elaborately on the theme of research in the curriculum in order to indicate 
their perceptions at the time. 

The open-ended questions asked to students and lecturers were: 


1. Why is research important or not important for Amsterdam UAS? 
2. What role does research have in your studies/in your teaching right now? 
3. What role should research ideally have in your studies/in your teaching? 


In general, lecturers provided more elaborate answers to the open-ended 
questions, whereas many students were relatively short in answering these 
questions. 

The qualitative data was analysed in three rounds using Atlas.ti9. First, the 
researcher and two research assistants immersed themselves in the data through 
grounded coding (Charmaz, 2006), which resulted in an initial codebook. 
Second, this codebook was applied to the data in which it was expanded by 
discussing the coding process. Third, several codes were merged to fit both the 
lecturers’ data of both time points as well as the students’ data in the second time 
point. Finally, this codebook was applied to all data. Five themes emerged from 
the data, each subsequently consisting of one or more different codes. 
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Comparisons of lecturers’ shifting perceptions through the time of current 
integration of research in education and their perceptions of the ‘ideal’ nexus 
may offer certain directions for institutional change. Supplemented with the 
data collected from students at one moment in time (2019), the research reveals 
an even richer picture. Earlier quantitative analysis (see Griffioen, 2020) of this 
same research project revealed that students and lecturers shared perceptions 
about the role of research in their field and about research integration in 2015. 
They also described important cognitive and affective differences between 
the two groups of stakeholders with regard to research practice. Such findings 
evoke follow-up questions about the characteristics in the differences within 
groups of stakeholders. While staying close to specific examples participants 
of the survey gave, in the next section we address potential future pathways of 
integrating research in the undergraduate professional curriculum, exploring 
some small-scale as well as large-scale suggestions lecturers and students 
offered. To do this, we will first address different perspectives on the current 


situation. 


The Current Status and Perceptions of ‘Ideal’ Research 
Integration as a Driver for Institutional Change 


The findings showed that lecturers and students perceive research along 
five themes that emerged from the data and relate to research-education 
connections: a) research in the curriculum; b) stance to research integration; 
c) research competencies; d) research and professional practice; and e) roles, 
tasks and collaborations in research. This section is structured by means of 
these themes. Two other emergent themes were: f) the purpose of research and 
g) conditions for including research. When relevant, the content of these two 
themes is selectively added to the storyline of the first five. In their answers, 
both lecturers and students reflected on the ‘current status’ of the integration 
of education and research. These experiences are explicitly personal and 
subjective, but collectively, they provide some shared, as well as different, 


experiences. 


Theme 1: Research and Its Place in the Curriculum 


Both in 2016 and 2019, many lecturers described the integration of research in 
the curriculum as ‘fragmentary. The key reflection on research in the curriculum 
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was that students solely did research concerning their thesis in their final year. 
Lecturers described their own central research ‘task’ in thesis supervision. 
There was a small perceptible shift when comparing both years: compared to 
2016, in 2019 more lecturers referred to the design of a research trajectory in 
the curriculum, and more lecturers addressed the centrality of evidence-based 
practice in education. In 2019, fewer mentioned the lack of a ‘continuous’ 
research line in the curriculum. However, overall, lecturers addressed the thesis 
as the key research component in the curriculum, with some lecturers, in both 
years, mentioning the role of research in the curriculum design as a whole 
and the use of research examples in individual lectures and teaching sessions. 
Research integration in education depends on lecturers’ own perspective, role 


and expertise with regarding research: 


‘I am both a researcher and a lecturer. The results of my research are translated 
to the content of the curriculum: 
(Lecturer, 2016) 


In both years, some lecturers reflected on their own process of doing PhD 
research, and explained how this affected their teaching. However, others were 


more cynical about their own research: 


Unfortunately, research happens in my own time. 
(Lecturer, 2019) 


This indicates there are certain practicalities, such as time, but also hiring 
practices, facilities, funding, the presence or absence of supporting staff and 
the attitude of managers that affect how, and how much, lecturers engage with 
research. Subsequently, this evidently impacts students’ learning experiences. 

The students who filled out the survey, in 2019, presented a very diffuse 
image of research as a part of the curriculum: from students who explained 
that research was almost non-existent in the curriculum to students addressing 
research as a component that was intertwined in the entire curriculum. 
The following quotes demonstrate the scope of students’ reflection on the 
current situation, varying from a strong agreement with the significant role 
of research to comments expressing no enthusiasm for research in their 
curriculum: 


We've had a few sessions on ‘research, but these classes were not very exciting and 
interesting. They wouldn't even discuss examples of research. (Student, 2019) 
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In every course of the curriculum, research plays a significant role. (Student, 2019) 
Sometimes we have to do research, but usually this is only ‘desk research. 
(Student, 2019) 


In their answers, students mentioned ‘how much research was in the curriculum, 
but in many cases, they connected their answers to their own opinions about 
research. For instance, the first quote demonstrates that there were ‘a few sessions, 
but noted that these were not interesting. In turn, the final quote reflected on 
the nature of research in the curriculum as ‘only’ desk research. This student's 
remark demonstrates they expected more or other research components in the 
curriculum, as many other students also illustrated. 

Some lecturers reflected on their fear of research taking up too much time 
that could better be spent otherwise, such as the following lecturers: 


So much of our attention goes to research, causing the development of ‘basic 
knowledge’ to suffer. (Lecturer, 2019) 

The focus on research and research competencies in our teaching education 
takes up too much precious time, which is urgently needed for professional 
ethics or professional knowledge. (Lecturer, 2016) 


However, overall, these kinds of comments decreased when comparing the 
data from 2016 and 2019. In the last year, less than twenty comments appear 
that specifically mentioned a negative result for education because of too much 
attention for research, whereas in 2016, there were around fifty comments. The 
students, surveyed solely in 2019, still provided this relatively higher number of 


the consequences of ‘too much research in the curriculum: 


Research costs so much time, it would be better to spend that time on practice 
and theory, to become a better [disciplinary professional] in professional 
practice. (Student, 2019) 


The perspective of research negatively influencing other parts of the curriculum 
was to some extent shared by lecturers and students, but comparing the 
lecturers’ data through time reveals a small shift in how present this conception 
is throughout the lecturers. 

However, another cluster of comments on research in the curriculum was 


about how research was imposed on students: 


I find research important, but it needs to be taught from the first year. What the 
tools are, and how you conduct research. Now you are being thrown into the 
deep end in the final year. (Student, 2019) 
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Lecturers recognised how this affected students, and how lecturers had to 
impose research on students. On the other hand, students experienced this 
as ‘just something we have to do. Such comments might indicate it would 
be possible to make improvements in the embeddedness of research in the 
curriculum. Besides research having too big of a role in the curriculum and 
being imposed, lecturers and students expressed concerns about the lack of 
constructing a ‘research learning trajectory’: research plays a big role in the 
undergraduate dissertation and final assignments, but in the first two years, 
research is dispersed throughout the different courses, as the following quotes 
illustrate: 


To be honest, I do not notice that research plays a role in my current education. It 
only starts to play a role when you have to write your undergraduate dissertation. 
(Student, 2019) 

Applied research is not stimulated enough during courses. Students only 
actively work on an applied research question when writing their thesis. 
(Lecturer, 2016) 


Students mentioned this slightly more than lecturers. The ‘misfitting’ of research 
in the curriculum was not the only aspect lecturers and students wanted to 
improve, as will be discussed in later sections. 


Theme 2: Advocating or Resisting? The Arguments for and Against 
Research Integration 


The second theme focuses on lecturers’ and students’ stance towards research, 
which shows differences between as well as within both groups. 

Lecturers that were advocating for research integration recognise and 
emphasise both the importance of research for the institution as a whole, and 
more specifically, for students as future professionals. The first was expressed in 
comments about the ‘status’ of Amsterdam UAS, and its position in the wider 
network of knowledge institutions and professional organisations: 


‘Research is essential for [Amsterdam] UAS. The organisation is suited to 
support innovation in professional practice and to prepare students for an 
innovative world. By sharing research in education, students will get used to 
that the world around them changes by means of research and that they could 
be the source of positive change. 

(Lecturer, 2019) 
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This quote addresses that the matter of status and position of the institution is 
not necessarily only about status, it also affects the possibilities and futures of 
all students. A strong institutional appearance and position in a wider network 
benefit students, and these, for most respondents who were advocating research 
integration, are the prime reason for research integration. The benefits of 
research integration lead to better quality education and a better preparation for 
changes and innovations in the future. 


Reciprocal interdependence of research and education makes sure that teaching 
material is up-to-date, and it invigorates the quality of research. (Lecturer, 2016) 

By doing research, lecturers could be role models for students with regard to 
‘life-long learning’ (Lecturer, 2019) 


As both quotes suggest, bringing research and education together in one 
organisation and context is perceived as beneficial for the future professionals. 
When comparing the lecturers’ responses from 2016 and 2019, there was a slight 
shift to more positive comments on the importance of research for students’ 
futures. However, the perception of the irrelevance of research specifically in 
professional higher education, as well as the lack of time and embeddedness in 
the curriculum, as conditions for its realisation, prevails throughout these years, 
sometimes in firm statements: 


We must be careful to avoid research that does not in some ways tie back to our 
goals as a higher vocational education institute. (Lecturer, 2016) 

The unique quality of higher professional education (learning by doing, 
hands-on, internships, professional attitude) could be undermined by this 
‘research fetishism. (Lecturer, 2019) 


However, a small number of students were perfectly happy with the amount of 
research in the curriculum, or would like to see more research, as the following 
illustrates: 


Research does not play a substantial role in the curriculum, but it is present. For 
me, this is fine. (Student, 2019) 

At the moment, I am satisfied with the role that research plays in my 
education. (Student, 2019) 


These findings demonstrate it is erroneous to address students as a homogeneous 


group. They have different experiences, different backgrounds and different 
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ambitions - both personally and professionally. However, despite this diversity, both 
the ‘research-prone’ students and the ‘research-hesitant’ students, address some 
very useful potential future pathways, which is further discussed in a later section. 


Theme 3: Research Competencies: What Does Research in 
Education Currently Look Like? 


The prior sections provided a diffuse image of research integration in the 
undergraduate curriculum and in the organisation as a whole, which suggests 
there is still a lot to gain in this matter. Before turning to potential future 
pathways, first lecturers’ and students’ perceptions of what research integration 
truly entails is discussed: What are they talking about when discussing research 
in their education? 

Both in 2016 and 2019, lecturers - more than students - discussed the need 
for students to develop a critical attitude, skills regarding logical reasoning and 
evaluating knowledge and facts, and dealing with ‘fake news’: 


Students learn to find and evaluate scientific evidence, and they learn how to 
translate this evidence into their own actions. (Lecturer, 2019) 


It helps to develop critical thinking and in developing one’s own opinions, and it 
also generates new knowledge. 
(Lecturer, 2016) 


With regard to instrumental research skills, lecturers described the skill of doing 
desk and literature research as an important aspect: coping with and reflecting on 
different kinds of source material were important in the curriculum, and regarding 


to lecturers, also in students’ future professional practice. As illustrated by: 


Through desk research, students learn to find relevant and reliable sources 
and they learn to process these sources in their final research projects. This 
contributes to the development of the student’s own visions. 

(Lecturer, 2016) 


In relation to instrumental skills and research attitudes, there was not a 
significant shift in lecturers’ attitudes between 2016 and 2019: The code 
‘results, comprising comments on the results of research and the ability 
to apply knowledge gained through research, was in both years the most 
found code. 
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The students who answered the survey in 2019 mainly emphasised the methods 
of doing research as a specific competency they had to develop to become a 
professional: some described this as an evidence-based practice. One student stated: 


The capacity to find information, to read it, apply it and explain it is essential for 
a professional working in [professional field]. 
(Student, 2019) 


Students mentioned less the research attitude, understood as a certain disposition 
towards research. If mentioned, they often described the competency of solving 
problems, whereas lecturers often emphasised the competency of critical 
thinking, logical thinking, evaluating one’s own conceptions and dealing with 
‘fake news. One exception in a student was: 


We have to learn to base our work on facts and not on assumptions. If we base 
our work on assumptions, we create products that users do not need or which 
are not functional. 

(Student, 2019) 


Besides research methods, students regularly mentioned the role of research in 
gaining a better understanding and developing new knowledge and techniques, 
the importance of basing professional action on facts and being able to support 
one’s arguments for specific choices (e.g. medical treatments, lesson designs). 
In their reflections on how much attention instrumental research skills need, 
students provided, yet again, a diffuse view: Some students addressed the time 
spent on developing such research skills as too much, others as too little. It is 
unclear from the data whether these differences were based on differences in 
curricula, expectations and students’ ambitions, or on differences in students’ 
prior education. A widely shared student perception was the emphasis on 
designing research, finding literature and reflecting on research, but generally 
less on executing research. Many students called or implied these research 


projects ‘superficial, for instance: 


In my current education we mainly conduct literature research, and we learn a 
little bit about conducting practical research. 
(Student, 2019) 


However, there were students who described very specific forms of research, for 
instance, target audience analyses or pupil observations: these are examples of 
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‘research’ assignments that were closely connected to professional practice, and 
students did not always consider them as research. To illustrate: 


Research should be much more important, but it should be fitting as well. 
Conducting scientific research is not essential for a [professional], but target 
audience analyses or conducting user tests are. 

(Student, 2019) 


Conducting research plays an important role in my development to become a 
[professional]. Market analyses, target audience analyses, functional analyses 
and user analyses are important for determining and giving direction to a 
project. Studies with technical data are essential for finding the best solutions. 
(Student, 2019) 


These findings indicate a potential hiatus between the richness of what research 
activities can comprise and the different conceptions of what ‘research’ is to 
undergraduate students. To what extent is research recognisable for students 
when it is intertwined in assignments? 

These findings reveal that there is a very broad variety of considerations 
regarding research, with students recognising or not recognising different 
elements as research. However, the conception of what research is, is inextricably 
connected to their normative attitudes regarding research; the scope of the 
considerations is traceable throughout the analysed data. The same can be 
expected among lecturers, which asks for a more detailed debate about research 
activities between lecturers and students to provide increased clarity. 


Theme 4: Research and Professional Practice 


As discussed throughout this book, research has a different role in higher 
professional education than in higher academic education. The distinction 
between both might converge and diverge through time, but is generally 
widely shared. Considering the context of the Amsterdam case in an applied 
university, professional practice unsurprisingly played a significant role in both 
the lecturers’ and students’ answers when asked about research and education. 
Lecturers, more than students, considered internal and external partnerships 
with ‘the field. Many of them specifically mentioned Amsterdam UAS research 
groups, especially in 2019. Comparing the 2016 and 2019 data, it seems that 
research groups, in general, take up a more central role in the organisation; 


however, a lack of contact between the educational ‘context’ and the research 
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‘context’ is a widely shared concern. As the following two quotes address, some 
lecturers were concerned about researchers’ lack of interest to get involved with 
students: 


Research groups [lectoraten] are aloof from our undergraduate programmes. 
Students only come into contact with research groups when lecturers actively 
bring them into contact with each other. (Lecturer, 2019) 


Our research groups do research that is very interesting for our [discipline] 
lecturers and students. More interaction would be enriching for both. 
(Lecturer, 2019) 


In that same year, there were a few lecturers who already described shifts towards 
more interaction and exchange between research groups and education within 
the institution: 


Stronger connections between research groups and lecturers are needed, and 
these will happen (this is already happening). 
(Lecturer, 2019) 


Students’ perceptions focused mainly on the function of research for their work 
as future professionals. In this applied university, they were educated to become 
professionals in often very specific professional contexts. The findings show 
that whether students were ‘research-prone’ or ‘research-hesitant, they mainly 
valued research when it was directly connected to this professional practice. 
As the following two quotes indicate, students referred to their specific future 
professional context. Both students addressed very practical reasons why they 
should be learning certain research skills themselves: 


I use research articles on a daily basis, especially during my internship when 
I have to deal with difficult or rare cases. I am able to find useful information 
which I can use in practice afterward. I also base all my reports on current 
research. (Student, 2019) 
As a future teacher, I will need to be able to teach my students to research. 
(Student, 2019) 


These findings show that the perspective of research and professional fields 
somewhat differed between lecturers and students. Where both perceived 
the need for research in education that was relevant for students’ professional 
practice, some lecturers in 2019 added the dimension of relevance for their 
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students’ learning being connected to Amsterdam UAS’s research groups. 
Although these last indications of change still are relatively scarce, it is interesting 
that these remarks about research groups were only found in the 2019 data - not 
in the 2016 data. This might hint towards shifts within the organisation, or at 
least some ‘best practices. 


Theme 5: Roles, Tasks and Collaboration 


The aforementioned research groups play - or would potentially play - an 
important role in the connection between research and teaching. However, 
besides these collaborations within the wider organisation, both lecturers and 
students also reflected on lecturers’ and students’ collaboration as well as the 
different roles and tasks both groups have. Lecturers, unsurprisingly, strongly 
connected their own research activities to the role research had in the curriculum 
within which they were teaching, just a few students mentioned the importance 
of lecturers’ own research: In these cases, they all argued that discussing lecturers’ 
own research did not happen enough. In 2016, many lecturers reflected on the 
lack of a research culture in the wider organisation: 


I notice an almost hostile-like attitude against research, and this is fatal for 

improving the curriculum. Knowledge is important [...] yet lecturers should 

have the time and enthusiasm to develop and keep up their own knowledge. 
(Lecturer, 2016) 


Many researchers are not interested in didactics, and ‘hard core’ lecturers are 
not interested in the research done at [Amsterdam] UAS. Barely anyone is able 
to build bridges between the two. 

(Lecturer, 2016) 


Such quotations sketch an image of an organisation with two faces: educational 
practice and research practice as two separate activities and communities. The 
answers from lecturers in 2019 provide a slightly more united perception of 
research and education, but the changes seem to come slow and still are relatively 


small. For instance: 


To integrate research and education, you have to communicate it persuasively 
and in simple terms, otherwise you will lose the support of too many lecturers. 
Projects will only be successful if most of the lecturers are on board. 

(Lecturer, 2019). 
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An important task, I think, is to persuade applied educated lecturers that 
scientific research is important. 
(Lecturer, 2019) 


In reflections on colleagues and peers, a number of students reflected on the lack 
of interest in their peers’ attitude towards research: 


Motivation is very important in doing research. I am not sure if the average 
student is that motivated. I am motivated, that’s why I would like to do more 
research. 

(Student, 2019) 


Many fellow students do not want to be bothered with conducting research. 
Indeed, many of my peers often do not see the point of conducting research. 
(Student, 2019) 


Many students understand that they need to know how to conduct research. But 
Iam not sure if they also think it is important to do so. 
(Student, 2019) 


These quotes emphasise the already discussed diffuse image that appears in this 
research, in which the approach of students, as well as lecturers, as aheterogeneous 
group, should be central: different students have different ambitions, interests 
and talents, and these play a role in how they perceive the role of research in 
their education. The following section addresses such differences, similarities 
and shifts in more detail. 


Future Pathways 


In the previous section, we discussed lecturers’ and students’ perceptions with 
regard to research integration by distinguishing five themes. In this section, 
these same five themes will be addressed, but here the potential future pathways 
as the lecturers and students described them are emphasised. These ‘ideal’ 
futures are sometimes broad ideas and other times very specific small changes; 
however, together they provide a collection of perceptions that could provide 
directions for organisational change. Furthermore, this research project’s broad 
scope of analysis means that participants were able to address their own key 
concerns and solutions without a strict ‘framework the researchers provided. As 
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this section demonstrates, these future pathways are thus very diverse in nature, 
and consequentially, would need to be translated from a more operational level 
of organisational change to a tactic or strategic level of change when applied to 
a particular setting. However, they might be food for thought for institutional 
policymakers as well as researchers. 


Theme 1: Research and Its Place in the Curriculum 


The lecturers’ and students’ perception about research and its ideal place in the 
curriculum is a notion that was shared widely in the findings, of which differing 
perceptions emerged. The two most substantial topics emerging were the notions 
of choice and of integration. 

A small number of lecturers as well as students addressed their impression 
that there should be freedom of choice in the curriculum with regard to research: 
not only the extent of research in the curriculum, but also the specific ‘form’ or 
‘type’ of research. 


It should not be dictated by the organisation. I think it is important that students 
have the freedom to conduct research and are facilitated appropriately. 
(Lecturer, 2016) 


It is good to let students experiment with conducting research, but we should not 
force students to conduct scientific research within the [university]. It should 
be a choice. Students that have an affinity with conducting scientific research 
should have the freedom to do so, so that they can prepare themselves for a 
possible master’s degree. 

(Lecturer, 2019) 


Some lecturers presupposed that by giving students the choice to do research, 
the students who then make that decision are more motivated for research, 
which students also mentioned: 


Because not everyone finds conducting research interesting, it would be ideal 

if there would be more research-oriented elective courses for students that are 

interested in doing research, next to the regular research-oriented courses. 
(Student, 2019) 


This can be seen as a logical argument; however, this means that research is only 
done by the few, and not the many students of every curriculum. A choice to make 
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research more flexible and optional could be beneficial because it personalises 
the educational experience and gives students the option to do what they prefer 
to do, what they are good at, or what they think is best for their future career 
path. That said, this presupposes that research is not something with which all 
graduates from higher professional education should be acquainted. Thus, it 
takes a different perspective on what role the undergraduate degree should take 
with it. This is one example of how some relatively ‘straightforward’ suggestions 
for future change are strongly related to wider visions and strategies on a higher 
policy level. 

Besides the matter of the curriculum’s flexibility with regard to research 
components in the curriculum, many lecturers argued that developing 
research skills should not - or not only - be addressed in specific research- 
focused trajectories as part of the curriculum, but rather they should be 
integrated into the curriculum’s regular courses. This means that, for instance, 
training in research skills is integrated into more “knowledge-focused’ courses. 


For instance: 


Knowledge in the course that I give is always situational. That is why I am not in 
favour of separate research-oriented courses. I would like to integrate research 
more in the curriculum. 

(Lecturer, 2016) 


I would like research, practical and applied, to play a role in every course 
and also in the first few years, so that it builds up towards the final 
dissertation. 

(Lecturer, 2019) 


Theme 2: Advocating or Resisting: The Arguments for and against 
Research Integration 


Building on the discussions and ideal images on research and its place and the 
curriculum, the future scenarios lecturers and students sketched were still very 
diverse, and both voices advocating and resisting the emphasis on research 
integration were found in the two groups of stakeholders. Some lecturers 


envisaged a smaller role: 


I don't want to educate future researchers, I want to educate researching, critical, 
curious professionals. 
(Lecturer, 2016) 
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Whereas others addressed the need for a larger role: 


Research should be connected to everything we [lecturers] do when teaching. 
(Lecturer, 2019) 


When looking at the number of responses, far more respondents envisaged a 
smaller role than a larger role of research in their ideal future scenarios. This 
was the same for the 2016 respondents as well as the 2019 respondents, which 
addresses that change towards a stronger research integration, if decided through 
a top-down approach, can meet hesitant - or perhaps even resistant — attitudes 
of stakeholders within the organisation. 

Additionally, many students expressed aversion to the role of research in their 
studies: 


Personally, I don’t like doing research, and I think it doesn’t add anything to know 
how to do research as a professional. I have made the switch from academic 
education to professional education because I disliked research. 

(Student, 2016) 


Such findings do not offer specific grounds for change, but they do reveal 
the ‘target audience’ of higher professional education: To some, studying at 
an applied university was a conscious choice not to do research. There are 
multiple possible perspectives that can be formulated, for instance, the role of 
information evenings and open days’: explaining that research is a fundamental 
part of being a professional. If higher professional education institutions aim 
to integrate research in education, this message - that research is a prominent 
component of professionalism - should be more explicitly shared among 
stakeholders. 


Theme 3: Research Competencies 


The future perspectives of research competences mainly focus on critical 
research attitudes. Lecturers in 2016 as well as in 2019 addressed the need to 
emphasise a critical research attitude as well as some specific instrumental 
research competences, such as using academic literature. However, the lecturers’ 
perceptions on developing research competences and a critical research attitude 
were slightly different from the students’ perceptions on these themes. Students 
often mentioned relatively ‘small’ research competences they wanted to develop. 
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These competences were more about specific methods of data collection and 
data analysis, or about a distinctive research activity: 


I want to learn about how to approach my target audience [doelgroep]. (Student, 
2019) 

I just want to learn where to find research material and how to analyse this. 
(Student, 2019) 

I want to learn how to approach the writing ofa research report. (Student, 2019) 


These three quotes indicate that students did not interpret research skills and 
research competences as skills and competences that played a wider role in their 
development as a professional. Some lecturers also noted this: 


Make the presence as well as access of research clearer. 
(Lecturer, 2019) 


Thus, to develop research competences, it is first important to establish some 
common ground in discussing what they comprise, before continuing to discuss 
what the role of research should be in higher professional education. This 
could also mean thoroughly discussing what the role of research should be in 
professional practice and then defining the particular research competences that 
come with that perspective. Either way, a greater clarity on research competences 
is requested. The very specific examples students gave about what they wanted to 
do more in their educational programmes demonstrate there are specific points 
they would want to start at, which can be added with the lecturers’ broader 
understanding of the future of research found in this study. 


Theme 4: Research and Professional Practice 


As discussed earlier in this chapter, both lecturers and students placed a strong 
emphasis on professional practice in their thoughts on research integration in higher 
professional education. This comes as no surprise, but many respondents seemed 
to separate research components in the curriculum from professional practice 
components in the curriculum, such as internships. Problem-based education 
might be a solution to address the interconnectedness of these two domains, and 


the suggestion to work on ‘actual cases’ in the classroom was mentioned often: 


It would be ideal if teams of lecturers would research actual problems from 
clinical practice. This way, lecturers will learn from each other and be motivated 
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to develop themselves. This would also set the tone for others as well as for 
students. 
(Lecturer, 2016) 


For me personally, a little bit less research would be great. I think discussing 
specific experiences in professional practice of me and others is so much more 
useful than filling in the umpteenth unimaginative form. 

(Student, 2019) 


This last quote expresses a very cynical perspective of what research is and how 
it is something that is completely separate from professional practice. Many 
student respondents expressed a clear passion for their future professional 
practice, and some seemed to consider research as standing ‘in the way’ of 
their development towards becoming a professional instead of as an integral 
component of professionalism. An interesting follow-up question would be to 
consider how this perspective developed over time, but first of all, it is important 
to note that perceptions of what research truly is might be very different for 
some students and lecturers. This might also be a chance for advocates of 
research integration: by making visible that research and professional practice 
are definitely not mutually exclusive but strongly connected, the aversion against 
research might slowly change. 


Theme 5: Roles, Tasks and Collaboration 


The last theme that will be discussed here is the only one in which a clear 
difference between respondents of 2016 and 2019 can be found. In 2019, far 
more lecturers addressed their wish to have more time for research as an integral 
part of their responsibilities than in 2016. Furthermore, they also expressed 
a need for clearer interweaving of the role of research groups [lectoraten] in 


educational practice: 


In an ideal situation, researchers could be asked to identify trends and 
developments and find relevant literature [to curate this] by which lecturers 
genuinely have input in their teaching programmes. 

(Lecturer, 2019) 


Lecturers want to ‘research together with students’ and are searching for ways 
to collaborate with internal as well as with external partners. Some lecturers 
described a relatively detailed image of what future roles and collaborations 
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should look like, but connected this directly to their experienced lack of space 
and time to work on their own research ideas. The earlier mentioned importance 
of autonomy and differentiation (making research an optional activity instead 
of a mandatory one) goes for lecturers’ job description as well. Some teams 
within the organisation reported in the findings that might be considered ‘early 
adapters’ of this approach in 2016: 


Within our team, lecturers are stimulated to do research: in time and space. 
Lecturers who are not interested in research are taken in consideration as well. 
In my eyes, this is a perfect balance. 

(Lecturer, 2016) 


Thus, future pathways might be motivated by good practices within the 


organisation. 


Conclusion 


It is valuable to collect specific ideas, potential causes for certain perceptions 
and attitudes and possible ‘ways forward’; these offer perspectives on what 
kinds of changes students and lecturers genuinely need or desire. Listening to 
the many voices by means of a large-scale, qualitative study, such as conducted 
in this research project, is not only academically insightful, but also important, 
systematically gathered information from an organisational change perspective, 
as here demonstrated. The shared idea of respondents sketching potential future 
pathways that emerge from the findings is the wish for togetherness. This sense 
of togetherness can be found in the proposed collaborations between students 
and lecturers, collaborations between teaching-only staff and researching staff, 
and collaborations between education and professional practice. 

However, combined with this togetherness comes an overall cynicism of the 
feasibility of developing new ideas and new educational practices, due to the 
needed conditions: 


That they [the students] will learn that research is something they can do, that 
it is not out of their reach. That practical research is something different from 
academic research. That it is possible to practice a lot with the right feedback at 
the right moment. Let them discover things for themselves, an old-fashioned 
‘learn-to-learn’ situation. But that will ask a lot of time of lecturers, and, sigh, 
that, will be too expensive. 

(Lecturer, 2016) 
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This cynicism did not change in the short timeframe studied here, although 
there might be a small shift in the lecturers’ conceptions about the shapes 
research potentially might take in the undergraduate professional curriculum. 
Thus, this broad-scope research might conclude in a less cynical conclusion: 
Organisational change with regard to research integration needs time for 
discussion, time for clarification and time for experience. It needs time over 


time: It is a marathon, not a sprint. 
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Changes in Curriculum Rationales 


Linda van Ooijen-van der Linden, Indira N. Z. Day, 
Jolieke Timmermans and Didi M. E. Griffioen 


Introduction 


Changes in research-education connections are expected to become visible in 
the rationales of curricula, especially ifa change programme focuses on changing 
this connection at the university organisational level. This chapter focuses on 
these potential changes during the Amsterdam change programme. 

Barnett described a curriculum as ‘a pedagogic vehicle for effecting changes 
in human beings through particular kinds of encounters with knowledge’ 
(Barnett, 2009, p. 429). He rephrased this to the questions ‘what should we 
teach?’ and ‘how should we teach?’ explicitly noting the conceptual flattening of 
these questions compared to the original description. While a curriculum does 
serve to allow transmitting knowledge and learning, this description of what it is 
supposed to do, does not capture the rich complexity of what a curriculum is and 
how it relates to its aims, purposes and effects (Young, 2014). A curriculum can 
be further explicated as ‘a set of teaching and learning prescriptions, [which is] 
in essence a knowledge-forming activity’ (Scott, 2014, p. 14). At the same time, 
‘[curricula] set limits on what is possible to learn in schools or other educational 
institutions’ (Young, 2014, p. 7). According to these definitions, the curriculum 
provides directions and boundaries for student learning. As Scott (2014, p. 27) 
states, ‘those relations between curriculum contents, pedagogic forms, evaluative 
processes and criteria are a function of how knowledge is conceived and used 
within a curriculum, rather than they being independently derived’ 

While we often discuss the curriculum as if it were a unified object, it 
consists of many different elements that need to be aligned through purposeful 
curriculum design (Biggs, 1996; Huizinga, 2014; Van den Akker, 2003, 2013). 
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Different missions of higher education, such as to provide general education, 
educate specialists, educate researchers or educate educators, require knowledge 
to be organised in the curriculum differently (Short, 2002). This suggests 
the importance of deliberate and collaborative curriculum design in which 
curriculum designers explain the rationale: The underlying reasons why they 
include specific knowledge, information or learning activities in the curriculum 
(Scott, 2014; Van den Akker, 2003). How a curriculum is conceived and 
designed is influenced by ideas of what a curriculum is and the role learners can 
or should fulfil in the design and implementation process (Bovill & Woolmer, 
2018; Karseth & Sivesind, 2010). 

In addition, the curriculum is altered when lecturers redesign learning 
activities during and in between teaching; when students respond differently; 
when the professional field requires different knowledge, skills and attitudes; 
or when policies change (Bovill & Woolmer, 2018; Wiliam, 2013), as will its 
rationale. 

In this chapter, we first outline different strands of conceptualisations of 
curricula. They serve as the foundation for an overview of the function and 
content of rationales on research in higher education bachelor’s curricula 
across time and disciplines as well as related to actual research integration in 
changing curriculum rationales. Then we report the findings of a monitoring 
study focused on changes in the curriculum rationales of bachelor’s programmes 
in Amsterdam UAS during the Research into Education strategic programme. 
Findings are discussed in terms of different stakeholders who can be served by 
research integration and the curricula conceptualisations to which they relate. 


The Curriculum 


Much has been written about what constitutes a curriculum. In this body of 
knowledge, (at least) three strands can be seen: a ‘student-centred’ strand, 
a ‘structure and instruments’ strand, and a ‘knowledge and content’ strand. 
The student-centred strand focuses on the purpose of curricula in how they 
allow each student to be a whole person (Roberts, 2015) and to become a 
professional with a professional identity in an uncertain world (Barnett, 2012). 
The focus on students’ development contrasts with teacher-focused education 
in which transmitting knowledge from teacher to student is centralised from 
the perspective of a sending teacher. Young (2014) sees this social function of 
the curriculum through offering constraints and possibilities, shaped by acts, 
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beliefs, motivation, and by all involved: as a ‘social fact. Overall, this strand 
mainly focuses on developing certain dispositions in students (Barnett, 2012) 
and developing human power (Deng, 2021). Although the simultaneous focus 
on effectiveness and efficiency intends to empower both lecturers and students, 
Tam (2014) criticises that in real life this easily amounts to an outcome-based 
and instrumental approach. Then, contrary to the intentions, the curriculum is 
easily reduced to a collection of stand-alone active learning activities in which 
lecturers coach their students towards passing the examinations, thus merely 
demonstrating the learning goals have been achieved and not focused on full- 
person learning. 

The second strand of curriculum design mainly focuses on the curriculum’s 
structure and its instrumental functionality for learning. This functionality is 
defined in systematically striving towards certain outcomes (Roberts, 2015) and 
is characterised by a thick focus on consistency across all elements. Constructive 
alignment of objectives, assessment and teaching/learning activities helps 
students and lecturers realise the intended curriculum (Biggs, 1996). Backward 
design is an often used design strategy that helps to reach constructive alignment 
from the desired results to acceptable evidence of these results, and then to a 
design of learning and instruction accordingly (Wiggins & McTighe, 1998). Part 
of this strand are the practical lenses for curriculum structures, such as Van den 
Akker’s (2003) Spider Web Model, which positions the curriculum rationale at 
the core of the model, with other elements, such as aim and objectives, content, 
lecturers’ roles and location circling it. All elements are interconnected through 
the threads of the spider web, presuming that if one element is changed, the 
others will need to as well. The rationale and the notion of interconnectedness, 
therefore, are positioned to capture the curriculum complexity as Barnett (2009) 
and Young (2014) described. Alternative models that consider the curriculum 
structure are, for instance, the Four Component Instructional Design (4CID) 
model, which offers detailed steps for the design of learning activities structured 
in a curriculum (van Merriénboer, 2019), and the ADDIE (Analysis, Design, 
Development, Implementation and Evaluation) model (Branch, 2009), which 
considers analytical phases that, when combined, lead to a thorough and well- 
founded curriculum design. Such focus on the structure of the design process 
or the curriculum entails the risk of paying less attention to the curriculum’s 
content than it deserves. 

The third strand focuses on knowledge and content of the curriculum. 
The afore described notions of constructive alignment, backward design and 


their related models focus on the curriculum structures, mainly disregarding 
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the learning activities’ content. This strand however zooms in on notions of 
knowledge in general and students’ relations to certain forms of knowledge and 
their understanding of the discipline they study (Ashwin, Abbas, & McLean, 
2013), as well as the transformation of that knowledge in the curriculum into 
student learning (Ashwin, 2014; Bernstein, 2000). Liminal space, as Land, 
Rattray, and Vivian (2014) described, is an interactionist view on how threshold 
concepts in acquiring a certain knowledge base can contribute to curriculum 
design and transformative learning. Threshold concepts and their teaching are 
very content driven in expecting the learner to transform, to make a discursive 
shift and to understand the concept. Luckett and Humna (2013) described 
another, yet conceptually adjacent, approach to working with different kinds of 
knowledge, in which they combined the specialised dimension of legitimation 
code theory (Maton, 2010, 2013) with Bernstein’s concepts of classification and 
framing to surface what counts, what is valued or worthy of distinction and 
what is recognised as specialised practice. This resulted in a detailed analysis 
of the implicit layers of meaning and meaning making in the curriculum (see 
also (Paxton & Frith, 2013). Knowledge structures of four humanities courses 
were discerned to consist of knowledge codes and knower codes, explicating 
that students are required to develop different ways of relating different kinds 
of disciplinary knowledge, different dispositions and attributes and different 
ways of intellectual practicing in different courses. Uncovering and explicating 
these implicit knowledge structures and the to-be-developed professional 
actions and interactions with knowledge are expected to unlock the possibility 
of designing a curriculum that makes these knowledge structures accessible for 
students and allows them to consciously learn the rules of the game (Luckett & 
Hunma, 2013). 

The different perspectives on curriculum content can be connected to 
the curriculum structures via applying the concept of ‘pedagogical content 
knowledge’ (PCK). PCK bridges the gap between content-wise ‘empty’ design 
models, the disciplinary knowledge and pedagogical approaches by taking all 
into account and making them mutually dependent (Shulman, 1986). How to 
best teach subject matter depends on the specific subject matter, what students 
already know and many contextual factors influencing the learning process, such 
as identity, college management, national policies for funding, inspection and 
wider social and economic contexts (James, 2013). Therefore, ‘[PCK] affords 
a space for what Cousin (2008) has termed “forms of transactional curriculum 
inquiry” (Land et al., 2014, p. 215), where teaching and learning are neither 
student-centred nor teacher-centred. 
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Added to the PCK notion, and as an integration of the strands of curriculum 
perspectives is here argued that Van den Akker’s curriculum ‘rationale’ is the 
direction-giving element of curriculum design. The curriculum rationale can 
balance the instrumental approach of curriculum structures including the 
need to include specific aims and objectives with the profession’s bigger ideas 
and the lecturers’ freedom and responsibility to teach in a transforming way. 
The connection is made when lecturers plan forward and reflect backward on 
their student interactions (Wiliam, 2013). If formulating a shared rationale is 
not prioritised, if the elements of the curriculum are not aligned to this shared 
rationale and if the communication within the teaching team and with students 
is not properly addressed, then it might not function up to its full potential as 
a curriculum in the sense of transforming knowledge and individuals. Thus, 
the rationale and the curriculum design strands or perspectives are interrelated, 
influencing one another, shaping the curriculum as Young’s (2014) ‘social fact’ 
Research integration in curricula requires a rationale on research in professional 
practice and on how education could or should prepare students for this 
(Ashwin, 2014). 


Rationales of Research in Curricula 


Historically, curriculum rationales have both included and excluded ‘research’ 
as a variable. Schimank and Winnes (2000) explain how pre-Humboldtian, 
Humboldtian and post-Humboldtian types of relationships between research and 
education can be discerned. For pre- Humboldtian, the relationship is categorical 
in nature; research and education are two entirely different things, organised in 
separate institutions. Universities were dedicated to teaching, research took place 
in ‘learned societies’ or ‘academies: Later on, and following the Humboldtian 
university ideal, universities framed their teaching responsibility as inseparable 
from the professors’ research activities. Research was seen as the connecting 
factor between lecturers and students as both searched for new knowledge. In 
the post-Humboldtian pattern, a differentiation of roles and/or organisations 
and/or resources for teaching and research occurs within universities (Schimank 
and Winnes (2000). National research policies and institutional governance 
in, for instance, England and the Netherlands led higher education to become 
more focused on efficiency, effectiveness and outcome-based cultures (Leisyte, 
Enders, & de Boer, 2009). Accountability and funding mechanisms pushed 
these institutions into a post-Humboldtian relationship between education 
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and research. Currently, the balance becomes more diverse. Research-intensive 
universities strive to establish better opportunities for academics to build a 
career on teaching by advocating a more diverse perspective of recognition and 
rewards based on contributions other than scientific publications (te Pas, 2019). 
In turn, universities of applied sciences started strengthening their research 
capacity around the turn of this century (Witte, van der Wende, & Huisman, 
2008), which still is a work in progress (Griffioen, 2020). A multiplicity can be 
seen moving from the ideal Humboldtian perspective to more diverse research- 
education connections. 

A diversification of research-education connections at the curriculum level 
requires changes in its rationale. Formulating a curriculum rationale generally 
answers the question ‘to what purpose?’ or shorter, ‘why?’ a curriculum is shaped 
the way it is. Answers to this question can be informed by the body of knowledge 
on the history of education, human learning, the discipline (or multi- or trans- 
disciplinarity), and more or less dominant perspectives of relevant stakeholders. 
Decisions on curriculum rationales in higher education are influenced and made 
at the macro-, meso- and micro-levels that differ in their interdependencies 
across countries. The Bologna process set out with a curriculum focus, but it 
also influenced policy and funding in such a way that it influenced rationales’ 
focus and boundaries (Berndtson, 2013). Some socio-political, economic and 
geopolitical forces influencing curricula are relatively stable in time and well 
known. Others, such as technology and decolonisation, are relatively new 
(Krause, 2020; Lotz-Sisitka, Wals, Kronlid, & McGarry, 2015). The academic 
discipline is a major influencer in curriculum decisions, as are lecturers’ beliefs 
about educational purpose. Broader conceptions of research have been found 
to coincide with more diverse integration of research in education as course 
content, skills, inquiry learning and students doing research (Roberts, 2015). 
How lecturers fulfil their role as change agents is just as an interrelated process 
as is curriculum change, determined by factors at all levels, and resulting in 
progressive, oppositional, territorial, bridge building and accommodating 
agency (Annala, Lindén, Makinen, & Henriksson, 2021; Annala, Makinen, 
Lindén, & Henriksson, 2020). Changing parts of a programme's curriculum 
can be done in isolation by individual lecturers and, preferably, in collaboration 
(Anakin, Spronken-Smith, Healey, & Vajoczki, 2017). Several forces such as 
ownership, identity, and resources (e.g. time) influence the outcome of the 
change process in an intended curriculum, at the level of individual lecturers, 
their department or institution. The degree of influence of each force, whether it 
operates at the individual, department or institutional level, and whether the 
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influence enables or inhibits curriculum change, is determined locally. This 
renders curriculum change highly context-specific (Anakin et al., 2017). Change 
teams at programme level need time, opportunities for collaboration with other 
redesign teams and guidance on curriculum design (Turner, Healey, & Bens, 
2020). 

National and institutional priorities tend to shift focus faster than teaching 
and learning practices can accordingly be designed, implemented, redesigned 
and become good practices (Hénard & Roseveare, 2012; Krause, 2020). 
Therefore, Brew and Cahir (2014) propose that a sustainable approach of 
change in higher education institutions would be to do three things: 1) hold on 
to the values and principles of their profession, 2) see and know the broader 
patterns and development and 3) reframe the current priorities and associated 
changes in a way that serves the profession and the professionals. For curricula 
with a professional focus, serving the profession and the professionals includes 
designing education in such a way that it allows teaching and learning as 
intended by the rationale, aims and objectives. That is, only if rationale, aims 
and objectives have been well chosen and formulated to include all that is 
relevant for starting professionals, and nothing else. The continuous becoming 
by balancing one’s current professional identity, action and knowledge with 
new information and experiences requires the professional to ask the right 
questions (Griffioen, 2019). This requires knowledge and professional action 
in education and research to be tailored to the current state of the society, 
profession, lecturers and students, taking into account their history and 
relevant contextual elements (Krause, 2020; Robertson & Bond, 2005), as 
well as taking into account both expected and unknown changes in the future 
(Barnett, 2018). 


The Changing Role of Research in a Curriculum 


The complexity of curriculum design and integrated research rationales can be 
explained by considering the nature of knowledge on education and curriculum 
design. This is not just another type of academic disciplinary knowledge with 
a specific focus and dedicated set of agreed upon methods of research. Short 
(2002) would call the knowledge on education mission-oriented knowledge. 
The distinction between discipline-oriented knowledge and mission-oriented 
knowledge serves to explain that the complexity of mission-oriented subjects 
cannot be broken down into separate and researchable building blocks, as 
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is common in mono-disciplinary fields; they require to be considered and 
researched as complex wholes. Knowledge creation in mission-oriented 
subjects, such as education, is achieved in multiple ways: in formal research, 
on-the-go in professional practice and both inside and outside research 
institutions. In line with the knowledge strand in curricula perspectives 
described above, Short (2002) argues how curricula are built, or should be 
built, on four types of knowledge (see also Roberts, 2015). The first is general 
knowledge on citizenship, how to act wisely as a person in different contexts 
and situations. The second is disciplinary knowledge, which is needed to 
function professionally in a specialised field. The third is research knowledge, 
as universities have the responsibility to educate researchers on how to advance 
their field. The fourth is educational knowledge, as lecturers teaching any type 
of knowledge need to be educated in how to educate and how to educate that 
specific type of knowledge. Short (2002) suggests students in higher education 
need all four types of knowledge, but their relative contributions within a specific 
curriculum should be tailored to the type of education: general education, 
education of specialists, education of researchers and education of educators. 
Indeed, in higher education daily life, the rationales of academic disciplines are 
interwoven with the rationales of research in academic curricula (Hessels, Lente, 
& Smits, 2009; Lepori, 2007; Neumann, 2001; Roberts, 2015). For example, the 
health disciplines have been advocates of evidence-based practices for a long 
time (Burke et al., 2005; Ruzafa-Martinez, Lopez-Iborra, Barranco, & Ramos- 
Morcillo, 2016; Shorten, Wallace, & Crookes, 2001). 

However, the large number of advocates does not imply a firm body of 
knowledge on how to bring research into the curriculum. In a systematic 
review on research integration in curricula, only seven of 121 papers pertained 
to curriculum rationales of a single curriculum or as disciplinary guidelines 
(Griffioen, Groen, & Nak, 2019). Six of these seven focused on disciplinary 
guidelines (macro-level), and five of these were on medical education, anatomy 
and pharmacy or nursing. The only study on the micro-level ofa single curriculum 
focused on educational research in PhD programmes. No studies related to the 
curriculum at the national or institutional level (meso-level). Hence, insight 
and knowledge on curriculum rationales are scarcer in peer-reviewed journals 
than, for instance, insight and knowledge on aims and objectives or learning 
activities, as these subjects yielded forty-six and forty-eight papers, respectively. 
This thin body of knowledge on curriculum rationales might be due to a lack 
of knowledge or to a lack of knowledge as written down in peer-reviewed and 
published papers. 
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Still, the curriculum and its rationale are the vehicles for clear choices that lead 
to students’ transformation from student to professional and their learning on 
how to use different types of knowledge in different types of professional action. 
However, comparisons of the planned, enacted and experienced curriculum 
(Cao, Postareff, Lindblom-Ylanne, & Toom, 2021) are relevant in this respect 
because they do not necessarily pertain to the same professional knowledge and 
actions (Annala et al., 2021; Ashwin, 2014). The planned curriculum as written 
down in policy documents, study guides and course manuals can result in 
multiple enacted curricula, depending on the lecturers responsible for teaching 
parts of the curriculum. Yet, if lecturers collaborate intensively to ensure 
consistency or even if the same lecturer(s) teach all students, that does not mean 
all students’ experiences of the curriculum are alike. Therefore, changes in the 
planned curriculum are not automatically followed by corresponding changes 
in the enacted curriculum, which in turn do not automatically coincide with 


changes in the experienced curriculum. 


The Focus of Curriculum Rationales 


One of the Amsterdam strategic programme's main ambitions were the changes 
in the curriculum layer across the university. Further, one of the presumptions 
was that relevant curriculum changes would be visible in the learning goals of 
curricula as reported in Chapter 6 as well as in the curriculum rationales. A 
shift in the role research plays in the educational programmes’ purpose would 
become visible over time in written down curriculum rationales, in answers 
of educational teams on ‘why’ research is part of the curriculum, or at least in 
a change in the characteristics or presence of research in these rationales. As 
with all monitoring studies in the Amsterdam change programme, the intention 
was to intervene as little as possible in the daily processes of education, which 
resulted in using the educational programmes’ periodic self-reports as data for its 
analysis. These self-reports are part of a periodic system of quality enhancement 
for higher education. Nationally, educational programmes in the Netherlands 
undergo a quality assessment every six years. Most universities apply a similar 
system internally after three years. Therefore, educational programmes write a 
self-report for this assessment every three years. 

The general standard for applied educational programmes, the “HBO 
standard’ for bachelor’s programmes in the Netherlands provides the overarching 
framework for programme-specific national profiles (HBO-raad, 2009). National 
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committees agree upon the discipline-specific national profiles and serve to ensure 
the programmes’ quality across institutions. The standard consists of four parts: 
intended learning outcomes, curriculum and learning context, assessment and 
achieved learning outcomes (Beoordelingskader accreditatiestelsel hoger onderwijs 
Nederland, 2018). A curriculum’ rationale is mostly described as part of the first 
part, where the educational programme's focus and purpose are explained. This 
section was used in detail as data for this study, while the rest of the documents 
were scanned for relevant, additional content. 

Self-reports generally come to life through teamwork, with the dual purpose 
of providing information for the quality-enhancement process, which also 
includes one or more site visits, and passing the six-year accreditation that is a 
prerogative for government funding. Additionally, there are the rationales and 
the programme objectives tuned annually as programme objectives in legally 
bounding education and assessment regulations. They are obviously tuned again 
during curriculum design and teacher-student learning interactions based on a 
backward design starting from programme objectives (Cao et al.). Thus, some 
difference can be expected between the written-down rationales and educational 
practice. Still, as ready-for-use documents, the self-reports are the most official 
information about changed curriculum rationales. 

The self-reports of all Amsterdam UAS programmes were requested from the 
local Amsterdam UAS quality agency. For the period 2013-2015, prior to strategic 
programme Research into Education, fifty-nine self-reports were available and 


Table 5.1 Overview of included self-reports in both time periods 


Number of self-report documents per faculty and period 


Faculty No. of docs in Ist period No. of docs in 2nd period 


Business and Economics 10 6 


Sports and Nutrition 


Digital Media and 7 4 
Creative Industries 

Health 4 3 
Applied Social Sciences 7 5 
and Law 

Education 1 1 
Technology 9 4 
Teacher Education 18 17 


Total 59 42 
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for 2016-2018 we received forty-two self-reports. In these documents quotes 
on the integration of research in education were selected and coded in Atlas.ti 
to signify which stakeholder was being served by the integration: professional 
practice, the educational programme, the student or some ‘instrumental’ 
stakeholder, such as the obligation to follow the HBO standard. Two researchers 
discussed the initial codebook and wrote a coding guide to ensure consistent 
coding. Quotes that the first coding researcher had doubts about were discussed 
until agreement on inclusion (or exclusion) and its code. 


Categories of Research in Curriculum Rationales 


The analysis of all documents in the two time frames showed a dominance 
of different stakeholders in how research is positioned in the curriculum’s 
rationale. Where the educational programmes are set up to educate students 
as future professionals, our research question of ‘with what purpose is 
research included in the curriculum?’ was not always answered with the 
student as the most important or final receiving stakeholder. The four types 
of argumentation are explained briefly here and further depicted in the 
upcoming subsections. 

The first type of argumentation on rationales is related to the stakeholder’ 
professional practice. Educational programmes state that they integrate research 
into the curriculum to enable students to meet the demands from professional 
practice, or to improve the quality of professional practice in the end. The 
second argumentation focuses on the educational programme as a stakeholder. 
Integrating research into the curriculum in these educational programmes is 
assumed to improve educational quality, or research is used as a pedagogical 
instrument to teach different skills. The third type of stakeholder argument 
about the rationales is the student, where educational programmes state to 
incorporate research into the curriculum so that students acquire research 
skills or a research-minded attitude, or so that students can further develop 
professionally. Interestingly, the first student-oriented rationale focuses on the 
student while studying, where the second orients more towards the alumnus 
as professional and/or the professional field as a whole in which alumni are 
assimilated. The fourth type of argumentation is not related to a specific type 
of stakeholders, which could presume content as part of the argumentation; the 
arguments are more instrumental, in that they serve an obligation by including 


research in the curriculum. Rationales that are related to instrumental reasons 
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often focused on accountability structures. Programmes note, for example, that 
they incorporate research into the curriculum because national guidelines for 
programmes mandate it, or that they include research because that is in line with 
university policy or faculty policy. 


Changes in Curriculum Rationales over Time 


In this section, the changes in curriculum rationales over time are considered. 
The educational programmes showed a different prominence of the four types 
of argumentations about research, and some changes were seen over time 
(Figure 5.1 provides an overview of percentages across two time points). In the 
first time period, of the fifty-nine programmes across seven faculties, thirty 
wrote down rationales of research in their curriculum serving professional 
practice, nineteen argued with a focus on their educational programme, twelve 
positioned research to serve the student and eight programmes presented 
instrumental reasons. Three programmes did not show any argumentation about 
research in their curriculum. These numbers were influenced by the dominance 
of eighteen teacher education programmes, which had a shared and similar 
rational on professional practice, added with argumentations with research as 


a didactical tool serving their educational programme, research serving their 
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Figure 5.1 Percentage of appearance of the four types of argumentation on 
including research in the curricula. 
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students and no statements about instrumental reasons for including research 
into the curriculum. 

In the second time point, of forty-two programmes, twenty-two had rationales 
on professional practice, twenty-three on the educational programme, fifteen 
on student and eight on instrumental. Now all forty-two programmes had 
rationales about research (for the difference between numbers of programmes, 
see Table 5.1). Because of their number, again a dominance of the teacher 
education programmes can be seen. 

The findings showed that the strategic programme Research into Education 
was accompanied in time by an increase in curriculum rationales as formulated 
in self-report audit documents. Where the first time point showed a strong 
focus on professional practice, which was met in the second time point, this 
was then added with a thick focus on research in the curriculum to benefit the 
educational programme. Also an increase in the prevalence of the student as a 
stakeholder in the curriculum was found, and instrumental rationales showed 


the smallest increase. 


Research in the Curriculum to Serve Professional Practice 


When we consider the different rationales’ content in the first period, the 
professional practice was the most prevalent stakeholder at Amsterdam 
UAS overall, and in six out of seven faculties, which emphasises the role of 
Amsterdam UAS in professional education. In four faculties, the number of 
quotes increased a few years later. Educational programmes at Amsterdam 
UAS mentioned different reasons for integrating research into the curriculum 
with regard to professional practice. Rationales in this category could be related 
to professional practice’s demands. These demands in turn could be related to 
national frameworks such as professional profiles, as is apparent in the following 
quote: ‘to ensure that future [structural business administrators] measure up 
to this profile, we prepare students for a career where research skills, technical 
craftsmanship, managerial skills, and an entrepreneurial attitude play an 
important role. Additionally, the need for future professionals to use research 
skills is apparent in the rationale: ‘our programme aims to teach sufficient 
knowledge and skills for new professionals to conduct fiscal research’ In several 
programmes, integrating research into the curriculum is related to evidence- 
based practices: ‘starting from the first year, students are taught that professional 
action should be based on evidence based practice’. Rationales could also pertain 
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to the quality of professional practice. Such rationales are related to students 
developing skills to improve practice, such as this example from the pedagogical 
programme: 


The current societal and political developments in the profession and field 
require an integrative competence. The pedagogical profession has become less 
defined and is characterised by an increase in flexibility and entrepreneurship. 
Creativity and authenticity are important parts of this. All those changes require 
an inquisitive and reflexive attitude. Additionally, the pedagogue must be able 
to use his knowledge and skill at different levels. He is like a spider in the web 
and can act, collaborate and respond to new situations from a multi-disciplinary 
approach (in multi-disciplinary teams). 


The self-reports document the collaboration of programmes with representatives 
of their professional fields in higher vocational education on aligning the 


curriculum with professional practice. 


Research in the Curriculum to Benefit the Educational 
Programme 


The content of the rationales on education shows that in the first period, only 
the faculty of technology had the educational programme as the most prevalent 
stakeholder. In the second period, the focus on the educational programme 
was larger in the number of quotes than those with a focus on professional 
practice, overall and in four out of seven separate faculties. Rationales regarding 
the educational programme focused on incorporating research as a measure 
to increase the quality of the educational programme, such as in this example: 
“The programme aims to further increase the graduate goals (in line with Centre 
of Expertise ambitions). In the past two years the programme has become 
more challenging, with an increased focus on research skills and quantitative 
methods. Educational programmes could also use research as a pedagogical 
tool. In some instances, research was incorporated in the curriculum as a way to 
teach students different skills: “They develop their research knowledge further 
by writing individual papers on an Asia- related subject and they learn how in 
various Asian societies, cultural approaches influence business negotiations and 
relations, and how to improve their own communications skills’; or to prepare 
students for their graduation assignments, ‘Students work on practice-based 
research projects fitting their specialisation. Research-lecturers supervise 
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students during these projects. This is a prelude to graduation, where students 
work independently on a practice-based research project. 

In the second time frame, across the university, the self-reports contained 
forty-two more quotes on research integration that benefited the educational 
programme, while seventeen fewer documents than in the first time frame were 
included. The findings also show that the rationales’ content had changed; the 
‘why’ of research integration was present more explicitly then, for example: 
‘Students use research to come to substantiated advice for method development’ 
and “The test of competence is a professional assignment, of which practical 
research is an important part motivated by a practical problem or a wish for 
improvement on the part of the external client. The research has a theoretical 
and practical component: The prior focus on professional practice has become a 
dual focus with equal attention for the educational programme as a stakeholder 


in research integration. 


Incorporating Research into the Curriculum for Students 


The rationales’ content serving students are complex, where many educational 
programmes argue about students in their rationales, but these argumentations 
are not usually related to ‘research. When educational programmes do integrate 
research to benefit students, they focus on research as a way for students to 
develop professionally, such as, ‘in this context, conducting research and 
gaining research skills is one way to further professionalise lecturers’ (teaching 
programme). Further, rationales for the student focus on them developing 
research skills or a critical research-minded attitude: “We value the research 
skills of our students. [...] The first results of the research line are clearly visible. 
Current fourth-year students have developed research skills during every year of 
the educational programme and clearly benefit from this: 

In the second time frame, the student as a stakeholder to be benefited by 
research integration again was less prevalent than professional practice and the 
educational programme, but the faculty of health, the faculty of digital media 
and creative business, and the faculty of social sciences and law all showed an 
increase in student-focused rationales on research integration. The faculties 
of education and of sports and nutrition showed no change in the number 
of quotes on student rationales, but as described before, these faculties wrote 
down their rationales on research integration in separate documents instead of 


incorporating them in the audit documents. Two of the seven faculties showed 
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a slight decrease in the number of quotes on student-focused rationales. The 
faculty of technology focused their self-reported research integration efforts on 
the stakeholders’ educational programme and professional practice. Yet one of 
their programmes did not report on the student as a stakeholder in the first 
period, but in the second they wrote: ‘Research and knowledge allow our alumni 
to suggest innovative logistic solutions. The faculty of business and economics 
showed a slight decrease in student-focused rationales and only a slight increase 
in rationales pertaining to the other stakeholders. 


Incorporating Research into the Curriculum for 
Instrumental Reasons 


Rationales that are ‘instrumental’ generally lack content related to the educational 
programme. Instrumental rationales are focused on accountability towards 
external frameworks or standards. Programmes incorporate research in line 
with Dutch national frameworks for professional education, or because it is an 
Amsterdam UAS policy, but do not add any other content to their argumentation. 
For example, ‘Research ability belongs to the [Amsterdam] UAS standard and 
is an important area of action for the [Amsterdam] UAS in its education and 
research agenda 2011-2014. Note that in the Netherlands, the general ‘HBO 
standard’ for bachelor’s programmes provides the overarching framework 
for programme-specific national profiles (which were coded as professional 
practice), and respectively, universities and educational programmes are 
expected to provide their own relevant content, also related to the positioning 
of research. Another example refers to how the programme responded to an 
external audit: “With the curriculum review, research has also been given a 
recognisable place in the curriculum. Overall, instrumental rationales showed 


the most modest increase in prevalence. 


Disciplinary Differences in the Changes of Curriculum 
Rationales on Research 


This section considers the differences in reasoning on research in the rationales 
in the different faculties of Amsterdam UAS. An overview of the seven faculties 
conveys that six of them showed increases pertaining to argumentations for 


research serving professional practice and instrumental argumentations. The 
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faculty of sports and nutrition was the exception, with professional practice 
dropping from eleven to five quotes and instrumental from two to zero. The 
second time frame of the faculty of sports and nutrition was based on two 
documents, whereas the first was based on three documents. Similar to the faculty 
of education, for the faculty of sports and nutrition, the reflection documents 
did not address what happened at the faculty level with regard to rationales on 
research in education. In the second period, the reflection document of one of 
the two programmes that provided documents contained a description of the 
process of designing and implementing a dedicated research line throughout 
the bachelor’s programme. This research line would replace some curriculum 
parts that were still embedded in the theoretical line at the time of writing the 
second document. This means that the change at the faculty level for sports and 
nutrition was not fully captured by the reflection documents as units of analysis. 
The faculty of health stands out in the opposite direction, with an overall 
increase of twenty-one rationales on research in education. Their audit documents 
reported a strengthening of evidence-based practices in educational innovations 
throughout the faculty programmes, exemplified in the following quotes: 


In 2014, the educational programme concluded, after analysing the situation, 
that the developments in healthcare required a substantive reorientation. The 
potential of interweaving education, research, and patient care was insufficiently 
exploited and students were not optimally supported in their learning and 
development. 

The [Amsterdam] UAS and AMC worked closely together to develop 
‘Polyphysics, an academic workplace for the faculty and inter-professional care 
facilities. Here the health care professionals, lecturer-researchers, and students 
from the faculty of health work together on the care of rehabilitating patients 
(e.g. cardiac rehabilitation), linked to research and education (such as clinical 


lessons and clinometry). 


A somewhat similar change in research rationales occurred with the faculty 
of technology. Just as the faculty of health, the faculty of technology already 
had a relatively strong emphasis on research compared to other vocational 
programmes. Professional practices in which research is incorporated could 
require educational programmes in which that research is incorporated, as 
exemplified by the quotes below. 


Research abilities are firmly incorporated in the curriculum: evidence based 
practice (EBP) is extensively discussed in the propaedeutic phase, EBP concepts 
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are made explicit and processing assignments are included in the learning path, 
in which students have to develop a professional product - such as a guideline, 
care path or course. 

The goals of the assignment on board are: the student can demonstrate to 
solve nautical/technical problems systematically and methodically, the student 
demonstrates in the research to work responsible with the methodology and 
the student demonstrates that he or she is able to conduct research specifically 
related to that particular ship. 


The most remarkable change occurred with the faculty of education; that faculty 
went from thirty-eight to thirteen quotes on research serving professional 
practice in the second period. The explanation is that in the second period, a 
faculty-wide vision on research in education had been written, covering the 
vision on and content and assessment of research in education. Sixteen self- 
report audit documents all referred to this document and no longer included 
recurring statements on research in education, as was the case in the first period. 
This new faculty-wide vision document is not part of the documents chosen 
for this study, but not mentioning it would suggest a decrease in attention for 
research rationales with the faculty of education while that is not an accurate 
description of what happened. 

The faculties of digital media and creative industries, of applied social 
sciences and law and of business and economics show less prominent 
changes, although all three show an overall increase in quotes while fewer 
documents were available for analysis in the second period. In the faculty 
of digital media and creative industries, one programme first only stated 
to integrate research in ‘the research project. In the second period, a much 
more coherent statement was made on ‘research in all years and types of 
learning activities’ and now a strengthening of the relation with the faculty 
knowledge centre is mentioned. In the faculties of digital media and creative 
industries and of applied social sciences and law, it was primarily the 
educational programme, followed by the student as a stakeholder, on whose 
behalf the increases in quotes were made. In applied social sciences and law, 
one of the programmes extended ‘Research skills help to further develop 
professional practice and contribute to reflective skills in daily professional 
action of the student’ to 


Research helps students to develop an inquiring, curious, open attitude. They 
learn to zoom out from N = 1, individual client level, to think systematically, to 
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analyse, problematise, and to handle sources and information. This is necessary 
to execute the job as a whole. This allows the professional to firmly position 


himself and solidify his profession in a dynamic and complex society. 


The faculty of business and economics already had relatively high numbers 
of quotes on professional practice and educational programme in the first 
period, and in the second period, three instrumental rationales for integrating 
research in education were added, but the overall distribution of quotes over 
the four stakeholders did not show major changes in this faculty. One of the 
programmes of business and economics states in the second self-report that, 
‘extra research classes were offered to students who had little research in their 
curriculum and to support them in writing their thesis. The ‘work-in-progress’ 
aspect of research integration in this faculty is highlighted by a reflective quote: 
‘Students in year 1 and 2 still experience research as something that needs to 
be done (to be able to finish) instead of as a means to provide valid advice or 
process improvement.’ 

Returning to the curriculum perspectives, student-centred teaching can 
be, unsurprisingly, recognised in curriculum rationales on the student as 
stakeholder: ‘As a result, the student develops the research capacity to develop 
concrete solutions for metropolitan societal issues and learns to reflect on his 
own actions. Sometimes, the formulation is quite broad, such as: “The practice- 
orientated education of the program is aimed at stimulating the curiosity of 
students from the first period. The structure and instruments curriculum design 
perspective was recognisable in the rationales for the educational programme 
as stakeholder. For example, “The curriculum works towards the graduation 
programme. Research (task competences, the regulatory cycle of our profile) is 
anchored in the project line from the second semester of the propaedeutic phase 
and students write a “thesis light” during their internship. 

The knowledge and content strand can be found across the four stakeholders. 
For professional practice: 


Expertise is still important. But cross-curricular competencies, such as research 
and reflective skills, problem-solving skills, critical thinking, (inter-disciplinary) 
collaboration and communication are becoming increasingly important in order 
to function in a future-oriented way. These competencies are also important 
for the productivity and innovation capacity of the construction industry. We, 
therefore, find it important that students gain experience with practice-oriented 
research and are able to critically evaluate, but also systematically examine 
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(developments in) professional practice. Their actions (professional attitude) 
must always be based on analyses. This gives depth to their craftsmanship, 
sharpens reflective and cognitive skills and enables students and graduates to 


contribute to innovations in professional practice. 
For the educational programme: 


That means that we are involved with our students, we are person-oriented 
and we are aware of our pedagogical and educational task. This involves an 
investigative attitude on several levels: towards one’s own functioning, the 
development of the student and current developments in the professional field. 


For the student: 


The basic principle of the experiments is that a student can best develop in 
an environment in which education, research and the professional fieldwork 
together on challenges from practice. In this ideal learning environment, the 
student, teacher, researcher and professional work inter-disciplinary and have 


control over their own learning process. 
Instrumental: 


At Amsterdam University of Applied Sciences, more and more structural 
attention is being paid to knowledge development in and with practice. In the 
institutional plan of Amsterdam University of Applied Sciences, Amsterdam 
UAS formulates knowledge development in and with practice as an important 
spearhead. Research is stimulated through the lectorates, but also through new 
positions as a university researcher in training. 


The growing attention for the educational programme as a stakeholder to be 
served by research integration matches the attention for the research-teaching 
nexus in the higher-education literature (see also: Hénard & Roseveare, 2012). 
The clearest finding is the increase in attention for the integration of research, 
given the higher numbers of quotes in the second time period in fewer 
documents. The quotes also show how the different stakeholders’ interests 
sometimes are combined in single statements. For example, in the educational 
programme quote above, the students’ interests are mentioned, and refers to the 
role of an investigative attitude in fulfilling the pedagogical and educational task. 
Of course, the self-reports provide a rather abstract overview of what is deemed 
important for the educational programme. The directions the curriculum 
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rationales offer are explicated in learning outcomes or learning goals for the 
educational units at learning line, module, course and/or class levels. 

Overall, the programmes do appear to see the possibilities opening up by 
viewing learning as active, social and contextual and more dynamic views on 
professionalism are being developed (Griffioen, 2019), thereby extending the 


dynamics of research in the curriculum. 


To Conclude 


The quantitative increase in numbers of quotes on research in education in 
programme self-reports and the development of documents dedicated solely to 
research in education in two faculties suggests the initiation of an institution 
wide shift towards assigning research a larger role in vocational education and 
professional practice. Several qualitative changes towards strengthening and 
nuancing research rationales appear visible, though relating them to other 
documents and shop-floor practices would be required to offer a full view on 
each programme rationale and the implementation in the curriculum. 

What the changes in rationales on research-education connections in these 
self-reports offer is space for further changes at most of the multiple layers 
mentioned in Chapter 1: department level, in curricula or research programmes, 
in modules or research projects and in lessons or research products educational 
or research teams. As the changes in language in self-reports open up space for 
further discussion of the rationales for research in education, it helps change 
agents in educational and research teams to further develop these rationales and 
their follow-up in learning goals (Chapter 6) and shop floor practices. As more 
people discuss research-education connections and collaborate on designing 
and implementing them, a knowledge-base is built on what research-education 
connections serve agreed upon purposes, serving the students, professional 
practice, educational programme quality and/or national standards. The 
data described in this chapter indicate an awareness of and desire to work on 
purposeful research-education connections, as the change programme intended 
to do. As the number of change agents increased over the years (Chapters 1 and 
2), space opened up for the next phases in the ADKAR model for change, the 
construction of knowledge and ability (Hiat, 2018). 

Positioning research as a core aspect of professional practice as the Dutch 
government did requires professionals in education to reconsider their 


curriculum rationales and design in serving the changing professional practices 
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(Brew & Cahir, 2014; Van den Akker, 2003, 2010). Examples of other push 
towards reconsideration of rationales and of how higher education could or 
should serve its purpose can be read in Barnett (2009, 2012) and Young (2014). 
The acknowledgement of the complexity of the issues societies over the world 
face and of global issues could be argued to add complexity to the connection 
of different types of knowledge in curricula of bachelor programmes (Short, 
2002). For example, beyond knowledge on citizenship, disciplinary knowledge, 
research knowledge and educational knowledge, professionals in education 
and the professionals they educate may need knowledge on transdisciplinary, 
complex collaboration. In line with the conceptualisation of research as a 
personal and possibly transformational journey (Brew, 2001), research can 
simultaneously be an individual and collective learning process. One step further, 
viewing learning through this particular research lens Brew offers, framing 
learning in a bachelor programme as researching one’s possible purpose in life 
might be a useful perspective in considering research-education connections 
in curriculum rationales and development. Of course, this should be balanced 
with other relevant conceptualisations and types of research (that are part of 
the profession) and research—-education connections. A growing number of 
researchers, educators and others involved is working on constructing knowledge 
on curriculum development and research-education connections (e.g. Anakin, 
Spronken-Smith, Healey, & Vajoczki, 2017; Bovill & Woolmer, 2018; Brew, 1999; 
Cao et al., 2021; Griffioen et al., 2019; Turner et al., 2020). As the efforts increase, 
we step by step gain a better understanding of creating transformational learning 


as envisioned in curriculum rationales. 
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Changes in Curriculum Learning Goals 


Linda van Ooijen-van der Linden, Natalie Pareja Roblin, 
Jason Nak, Iris Jong and Didi M. E. Griffioen 


The Curriculum and Research-Teaching Nexus 


Higher-education institutions are challenged to prepare ‘future-proof’ 
professionals who think critically, solve complex problems and adapt to a 
rapidly changing society (Griffioen, Ashwin, & Scholkmann, 2021; van Laar, 
van Deursen, van Dijk, & de Haan, 2017). These demands have led them to 
increasingly see research and inquiry as key in students’ development (Brew, 
2010; Brew & Mantai, 2017). As a consequence, universities worldwide are 
making growing efforts to strengthen the integration of research and teaching in 
undergraduate programs (Brew & Mantai, 2017; Healey, 2005a). 

Research plays a fundamental role in student learning within higher 
education (Jenkins, Healey, & Zetter, 2007) because it can positively impact 
the quality of teaching (Taylor & Canfield, 2007) and students’ opportunities 
to develop research competences (Ruzafa-Martinez, Lopez-Iborra, Barranco, 
& Ramos-Morcillo, 2016). Currently, most educational programs attempt to 
enhance the connection between teaching and research in the curriculum; 
however, there is little empirical ground to guide such efforts (cf. Griffioen, 
Groen, & Nak, 2019). In turn, policymakers and curriculum developers are left 
in the dark about how such integration effectively can be realised. Particularly 
for curriculum developers in higher vocational education, integrating research 
into the curriculum is a relatively new endeavour. Research has only become 
part of European higher vocational curricula after the Bologna Declaration in 
1999 (Griffioen & de Jong, 2015; Huisman, 2008). 

The curriculum defines what should be taught and how (Barnett, 2009), thus 
outlining the extent to which research plays a role in students’ education and 
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the various ways in which this role is shaped. The integration of research into 
higher education curricula has received much attention since the introduction 
of research in applied universities at the start of this century. Higher-education 
institutes are expected to prepare students for their place in the knowledge 
society, entailing a need for students to develop competences such as critical 
thinking, complex problem solving, and the ability to adapt to a rapidly changing 
society (Brew & Mantai, 2017). Such ambitions have led study programmes 
worldwide to further strengthen the development of research competences in 
alumni through their curricula (Brew & Mantai, 2017; Healey, 2005b) as well as 
to apply research as a didactical tool. 

Scholars have proposed various conceptualisations of the research-teaching 
nexus in relation to the curriculum, although its diversity also resulted in an 
experienced lack of straightforward definition (Tight, 2016). For example, Brew 
(1999) stressed that the plurality of the existing complex relationship between 
teaching and research is dynamic and context driven, as notions of knowledge, 
research and teaching change over time. She distinguished four conceptions of 
research among academics’ conceptions (Brew, 2001): ‘domino, with research as a 
linear process of ‘building block elements; ‘layer, with research as about discovering, 
uncovering or creating underlying mechanisms, based on data containing ideas 
and hidden ideas; ‘trading’ with research focused on trading products, relationships 
and personal recognition; and ‘journey’ in which research is a personal journey 
of discovery that might lead to personal transformation. While the differences 
between disciplines were expected, Brew did not find an overrepresentation of 
certain disciplines in particular conceptions. She stated: “This is consistent with 
the view expressed earlier that discipline is only one factor influencing the ways 
research is experienced; which implies that more factors than the discipline likely 
influences the integration of research in the curriculum (Brew, 2001, p. 284). 

A second perspective can be found in Healey’s conceptual model of the 
types of research in education (Healey, 2005a). In this model, four types of 
research integration on two axes are distinguished, representing the students’ 
involvement as participants or audience on the one hand, and the emphasis on 
research content versus research processes and problems on the other. The four 
approaches are often applied as design tools, starting from the presumption that 
a balanced application of all four approaches presents the student with the best 
possible benefits from research integration. 

A third example intends to reach beyond the divide between research and 
education. As part of this approach, Annala and Makinen (2011) suggest a set 
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of criteria promoting ideal research-teaching integration in the curriculum, 
as based on interviews with lecturers and students of a research-intensive 
university. Criteria include using real research projects with partnerships 
between students, societal stakeholders and faculty staff; space for a diversity of 
growth in academic expertise; and the integration of labour market expectations 
without losing sight of the academic research-teaching nexus and curricular 
ideals. Such an integrated curriculum of research and education would facilitate 
‘progress in students’ inclination, attitude, and commitment to disciplinary 
wonder’ (p. 16). 

In addition to a lack of conceptual clarity, research integration in the 
curriculum also generally lacks a thorough empirical foundation (Griffioen 
et al., 2019; Verburgh, Schouteden, & Elen, 2012). In their systematic literature 
review, Griffioen et al. (2019) provide an overview of the body of knowledge 
on research in the curriculum by categorising the included papers according to 
the ten curriculum aspects of Van den Akker’s (2003) curricular design model, 
ranging to its rationale (why are they learning’), its aims and objectives (towards 
which goals are they learning?), to its content (what are they learning?) and 
grouping (with whom are they learning?). Empirical evidence on research in 
the curriculum showed to be limited and mainly focused on aims and objectives 
and on learning activities, while foremost based on single, descriptive case 
studies. The authors conclude there is a lack of experimental data on the effects 
of curriculum design and intended learning goals. The highly needed empirical 
insight into the way research can be integrated with higher education curricula, 
and ideally in the effects on student learning, is crucial in informing efforts to 
rightfully design this integration. 

This chapter aids in regard to the first. To be able to envision the integration 
of research in the curriculum and to formulate the necessary steps towards 
facilitating it, this chapter focuses on research related to learning goals in 
bachelor’s curricula. Therefore, relevant frameworks are described, followed 
by empirical findings from different perspectives. Adding to this body of 
knowledge, an extensive case study focused on the integration of research in 
all bachelor’s curricula of Amsterdam UAS at two points in time is reported. 
By examining changes in research-related learning goals as described in 
the intended curricula of bachelor’s programmes, a comprehensive picture 
is painted of the integration of research across disciplines. The closing 
section discusses changes in the curriculum layer and the role of research in 


monitoring change. 
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Integration of Research and Teaching in Higher-Education 
Curricula 


The integration of research and teaching can take many forms, and in turn, 
approaches to studying such integration also vary widely, as was also shown in 
the previous chapters. In this section, we specifically discuss the various possible 
perspectives to studying the integration of research in higher education curricula 
into curricula as intended (Van den Akker, 2003). 

Combined, empirical studies about research integration at the curriculum 
level generally focus on four perspectives: perceptions of research, development 
of research skills, amount of research-related activities in the curriculum and 
the purpose of research in the curriculum as a means to solve societal issues. 
The first and most frequently used perspective is the teachers’ and students’ 
perceptions related to research in the curriculum. Several previous studies on 
the integration of research in the curriculum have examined the teachers’ and/ 
or students’ perceptions (Brew & Mantai, 2017; Griffioen, 2020; Vereijken, van 
der Rijst, van Driel, & Dekker, 2018), often through methods of semi-structured 
interviews (Brew & Mantai, 2017) or questionnaires (Griffioen, 2020; Hu, 
van der Rijst, van Veen, & Verloop, 2014, 2015; Vereijken et al., 2018; Visser- 
Wijnveen, van der Rijst, & van Driel, 2015). These mostly target the challenges 
and barriers to implementing research in courses as the lecturers perceive 
them (Brew & Mantai, 2017) or students’ perceptions on integrating research 
(Griffioen, 2020; Vereijken et al., 2018). The findings indicate that students’ 
perceptions of current research in teaching correlate with their motivation for 
research in general (Vereijken et al., 2018), with teachers’ beliefs about the ideal 
role of research in education exceeding actual teaching practices (Hu et al., 2014, 
2015) and with how the types of research involvement differ depending on the 
study year (Griffioen, 2020). Furthermore, studies indicate that how lecturers 
perceive their own roles can influence the way they integrate research into their 
education. For example, five profiles for the research-teaching nexus arose from 
interviews among humanities lecturers, ranging from the teacher as the content- 
expert to the teacher as a research motivator for students, the teacher as a 
research role model, as a tutor and provider of research projects and the teacher 
as collaborating with students in the ongoing research (Visser-Wijnveen, Van 
Driel, Van der Rijst, Verloop, & Visser, 2010). 

Different conceptions with different emphasises on knowledge, acquiring 
skills, or becoming a scholar can lead to different integrations of research 


in education, varying from individual uncoordinated skills development for 
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students to integration into the scholarly community, each with different 
opportunities for further development (Brew & Mantai, 2017). Yet, in both 
the previous curriculum and the changed curriculum of medical education, 
students’ beliefs about the relevance of research for practice and learning 
did not change over the course of three bachelor’s programme years, though 
their participation in and motivation for research, perceptions of critical 
reflection on research findings and familiarity with staff research increased 
after the change (Vereijken, Van der Rijst, Van Driel, & Dekker, 2020). These 
findings in perception-based studies illustrate the experiences with research 
integration of the teachers and/or students directly involved, which limits 
their scope to the range of the experiences that the questionnaire or interview 
questions elicited. 

A second perspective of empirical research focuses on teaching the necessary 
research skills and the related intended and actual learning outcomes. For 
example, the pattern of research skill development in science graduate students 
was investigated by analysing written research proposals to evaluate changes 
in quality over the course of an academic year (Timmerman, Feldon, Maher, 
Strickland, & Gilmore, 2013). Another example is the narrative account of 
three teacher educators teaching research methods using a dialogic pedagogy 
to tailor their instruction to their students’ needs in support of them achieving 
the learning goals (Baxan, Pattison-Meek, & Campbell, 2020). Case study 
approaches such as these effectively illustrate the gradual development of certain 
research competences, such as using primary literature or data analysis, across 
time. However, it does not provide insight into the integration of research across 
settings or competences at large. 

A third perspective of empirical research considers the balance between 
research and professional practice in full educational programmes. In this 
perspective, Baan, Gaikhorst, and Volman (2019) investigated the attitudes 
towards research as a reflection of its integration in the curricula of one academic 
and four professional teacher education programmes via a curriculum analysis, 
survey and interviews. Both types of programmes had integration, but the 
academic programme addressed more forms of research in a more consistent way 
and their students were more research-minded. Magnell and Geschwind (2019) 
used a similar approach and combined labelling activities in the syllabi with 
staff interviews in an engineering programme. This approach provided a broad 
insight into the integration of research because the data from the curriculum 
analysis and the interviews were paired. The purpose was to challenge the 
perceived incompatibility between research activities and professional practice 
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activities in the curriculum, showing that engineering education in that 
specific programme could very well host a seamless integration of research 
and professional practice (Magnell & Geschwind, 2019). Again, both studies 
analysed only one department of education, thus providing only context-rich 
conclusions. One exception to the case study approach found was the Verburgh 
et al. (2012) study in which they investigated forty-five full bachelor’s and master’s 
programmes in Flanders. The findings showed a distinction between three types 
of educational programmes, based on how much attention research had in all 
of the curriculums courses: low-research attention type (47 per cent), in which 
research related learning goals do not seem to be part of the programme main 
objectives; result-oriented type (35 per cent), in which acquiring knowledge of 
research is the most important research-related learning goal, though critical 
thinking, practical research skills and the competence to become a researcher 
are also mentioned; and critical thinking type (18 per cent), in which there is 
distinct attention for critical thinking learning goals, complemented by learning 
goals on practical research skills and developing students to become researchers. 
No disciplinary differences that would fit Biglan’s (1973) categorisation were 
found between the three types. 

A fourth empirical perspective takes a macro approach to investigate 
how the integration of research at the programme level may contribute to 
attaining broader societal issues. This was done, for example, through studying 
the exploration of the interrelation between competences for research and 
sustainable development in which earlier defined research competences at 
Leuven University College were related to a framework of competences for 
sustainable development (Lambrechts & Van Petegem, 2016). Conclusions 
focused on the relationship between research competences and the competence 
to handle sustainable development issues. Another example (Pallant, Choate, 
& Haywood, 2020) is Allegheny College where the Environmental Science and 
Sustainability Department educates students to solve real-world environmental 
problems. Throughout the curriculum, students think through, analyse, research 
and apply components of all seventeen sustainable development goals to local 
through global challenges, in a core set of scaffolding courses with the flexibility 
for specialised focus and depth of understanding about topics of student interest. 
The authors do note that to allow students to solve sustainability problems, the 
connectivity between the different sustainable development goals and past 
context, historical events and contemporary opportunities for application 
requires being explicitly stated and clarified. Pluim, Nazir, and Wallace (2021) 
stress the diversity in what they call the environmental perspective on education, 
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around a core focus of teaching students to think of the Earth more as a series 
of interdependent systems of which humans are only one part, compared to the 
previous more anthropocentric ways of thinking. 

While the four empirical perspectives provide distinct viewpoints on 
integrating research and teaching in the curriculum, what is absent is a focus 
on a more generic design, or design characteristics that reach beyond individual 
case studies. By considering research-related learning goals across multiple 
bachelor’s programs, this study aims to at least provide insight on how research 
in the curriculum changes over time. Future research should focus additionally 
on these goals’ specific designs, as well as their effects in the learning of students 


as members of society. 


Disciplinary Differences 


Disciplinary differences are a prominent focus of research-teaching nexus 
studies, although they hardly connect to the curriculum-level design of this 
connection. Again, there are different perspectives that, when combined, paint a 
diffuse picture of the disciplines’ influence on the types of research integration. 

Some studies did find differences between disciplines, but they focus on 
very different elements of research-education connections. Gros et al. (2020) 
studied the students’ perceptions on research competences and found that they 
differed from managing knowledge sources in the Law Department, to a focus 
on problem-solving skills and teamwork in the Medicine and Engineering 
departments, while the History Department mainly was unclear about research 
competences. These findings relate to Healey’s (2005b) views that hard sciences 
focus on building practical skills in a more participatory way; he added that this 
was also done later in the curriculum than in, for instance, the soft sciences. 
However, Griffioen (2020) contradicted these notions with the students’ 
experiences across different disciplines in a vocational higher education 
institution. In this vocational setting, all faculties offered programmes in applied 
sciences, and a distinction between life (e.g. physical therapy) and non-life (e.g. 
architecture) programmes appeared prominent. The life faculties showed a 
trend known from the hard sciences: greater active involvement in research of 
senior students compared to junior students, also in soft-life studies. The non- 
life faculties showed similar student involvement across all years. By turning 
from perceptions to written descriptions of intended curricula, Verburgh 
et al. (2012) found no clear difference in the prevalence of research-related 
learning in the soft sciences compared to hard sciences, which they assigned 
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to an overrepresentation of vocational bachelors, who generally are more 
interdisciplinary in nature. Combined, these studies provide no clear indications 
of disciplinary differences, leaving curriculum designers on their own accord. 
The empirical study in this chapter aims to contribute to this disciplinary insight 


at the curriculum level. 


An Instrument to Investigate Change in Research-Related 
Learning Goals 


The empirical study in this chapter aims to bridge the gap between highly 
focused empirical studies and zoomed out (philosophical) ideas by investigating 
research integration on a more comprehensive level: written down learning 
goals in intended curricula. Learning goals provide a clear statement of what 
outcomes are expected from students as a result of the intended learning 
experiences in a course over a specific time period. Following Harden (2002), 
learning goals function for both students and teachers as an effective language 
to communicate matters of the course curriculum, for sharing appropriate 
resources and in facilitating a learning environment. Learning goals can be used 
to map the knowledge and skills intended for students to acquire. In turn, efforts 
to integrate research competences in higher education can be reflected in the 
learning goals. By analysing all undergraduate courses of a full university, this 
study provides a comprehensive image of the intended development of research 
competences across disciplines in a single university. 

One of the issues in monitoring the change process in the university was 
whether research-related learning goals in the curricula had changed. If such 
a change occurred, it would be indicative of the shifting views and aims of 
curriculum developers in the university. Change was expected in the form 
of increasing or decreasing prevalence of research-related learning goals as a 
result of developers’ shifting attention to and trust in research. Alternatively, 
a change could be expected in how the content of the learning goals may 
change, for instance, when increased attention may present itself not only in 
the increased addressing of research in the curriculum, but also through more 
in-depth attention to specific steps and skills of doing research. Therefore, 
the focus of university change in this study is at the level of the research- 
related learning goals’ prevalence as well as their content. Additionally, 
whether disciplinary differences were found between the different faculties 
is reported. 
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Sample and Measurement Instrument 


To provide insight into changed prevalence and content as such and between 
disciplines, nearly 7,000 publicly available study guide texts were collected from 
the Amsterdam UAS website, from the start year and final year of the strategic 
programme period (2015-2020). Every study guide text contained information 
about a single course including its intended learning goals. The research-related 
learning goals were systematically categorised using an adapted version of the 
taxonomy Verburgh et al. (2012) developed to adequately consider the change 
in the position of research in multiple curricula across different faculties. Based 
on several rounds of coding, the descriptions of the types of research-related 
learning goals were somewhat broadened to better capture the formulations 
on research in the Amsterdam UAS learning goals, resulting in the hereafter 
described six types of research-related learning goals: 


Knowledge. Learning goals in this element pertain to integrating research 
knowledge into the curriculum. The purpose is to acquaint students with 
research results within their discipline so that they can apply this knowledge in 
their own professional practice. 

Methodology. This goal relates to developing students’ understanding of the 
research process and of how knowledge is produced in the discipline. It has to 
do with acquiring knowledge about the foundations of research and not learning 
about the methodology per se. For example, a teacher can aim to develop an 
understanding of the method's theoretical underpinnings or the impact of it on 
the results without aiming at learning to apply a research method and interpret 
the results gained with it. 

Instrumental skills. This goal relates to developing instrumental research 
skills, such as formulating a research question, finding relevant research 
literature, collecting and analysing data, working with research instruments, 
formulating a conclusion, and reporting findings. 

Critical thinking. This goal relates to developing students’ critical attitude 
towards their professional practice as well as towards information, knowledge 
and knowledge construction in their discipline. It can be defined as the kind 
of purposeful, reasoned and goal-directed thinking that an individual needs to 
solve problems, make decisions, formulate inferences and calculate likelihoods. 

Curiosity. This goal pertains to creating willingness and/or interest in 
students to follow future developments in the field as well as to explore what is 
still unknown and how the field can evolve. 

Research competences. This goal encompasses the previous ones, but enjoins 
with the long-term value of ‘developing researcher-minded attitudes. The 
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competence to become a researcher implies an ‘integrated set of skills, attitudes 
and knowledge needed to set-up and conduct research’ (Elen & Verburgh, 2008, 
p. 58). As such, it encompasses the ability to engage in all the steps of scientific 
inquiry (i.e. formulate a problem, find relevant literature, collect and analyse 
data and formulate a conclusion), and to integrate these steps into a complete 
research cycle. If separate bullet points mention independent research steps 
without integration, these are regarded as instrumental skills. 


Analysis of Prevalence of Research-Related Learning Goals in 
Curricula 


To assess the prevalence of research-related learning goals, each modular 
study guide was scored 0, 1 or 2 for each single learning goal of the taxonomy. 
The goals in every guide received a ‘not present’ if that goal was not apparent, 
an ‘implicit’ (1) if the text only hinted towards the learning goals/element or 
a ‘present’ (2) if a research-related learning goal was explicitly stated. This 
meant that each study guide text received six separate scores representing 
the learning goals. Additionally, if the guide had no learning goals section 
whatsoever or the course did not have a study guide available, it received a ‘no 
info’ for all goals. 

Every study guide was additionally assigned a weighting according to the 
amount of credits assigned to the course. In the Dutch system, a nominal student 
receives 60 credits per college year. These weightings per study guide text were 
reduced relatively if the course was an elective or part of an optional learning 
trajectory (for instance if there were three courses of 2 credits each to choose 
from, each course weighted credits were 2/3). The cumulated combination of 
presence scores and relative weighted resulted in a score for the presence of each 
learning goal per each faculty at the start as well as at the end of the strategic 
programme. This percentage was calculated for each of the six goals from the 
taxonomy and for each possible coding (not present, implicit, present or no 
info). This outcome is the unit of data used in this study for assessing prevalence. 


Analysis of the Content 


To assess the content of the research-related learning goals in the curriculum, all 
quotes from the guides that received an implicit or present score were collected 
and their content was summarised for all faculties prior to and after the strategic 


programme. 
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One of the important issues in monitoring the change process in the 
university was whether the learning goals of the bachelor’s curricula changed. 
This followed from the chosen content and mechanism of change as explained 
in Chapters 1 and 2. If a change in learning goals would occur, it would be an 
important indication that the focus of the bachelor’s programmes, and therefore 
the students’ education, changed (enacted and experienced) as well. Possible 
changes would be an increase of learning goals related to research as well as a 
shift in the type of learning goals or even a reduction of research-related learning 
goals. Additionally, there was the question of whether the prevalence in research- 
related learning goals would differ between the different disciplinary fields. 
Further, differences in directions of change in prevalence would be possible. 


Finding Change in Research-Related Learning Goals across 
the University 


The findings are presented from quantitative to qualitative: First, the prevalence 
of the learning goals in both time periods at the institutional level is described, 
followed by changes in the learning goals’ content. 


Overall Changes in Learning Goal Prevalence over Time 


An overview of learning goal prevalence across all seven faculties shows 
knowledge, instrumental skills and research competence as the most 
frequent research-related learning goals for all programmes. Next in terms of 
prevalence were critical thinking and methodology. Lastly, curiosity received 
the lowest amount of attention in all programmes of the first period. The 
prevalence of the six types of research-related learning goals in courses as 
percentages of the faculty study credits containing these goals ranged from 
zero to twelve. Overall, these numbers illustrate that research-related learning 
goals are not numerously present. Furthermore, it illustrates the variation of 
the overall percentages of research-related learning goals between the separate 
programmes in the first period. 

In the second period, knowledge, instrumental skills and research 
competences again had the highest prevalence across all faculties, with either 
Instrumental skills or knowledge as the highest prevalence in different faculties. 
The prevalence of the six types of research-related learning goals in courses 
as percentages of the faculty study credits containing these goals then ranged 
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from three to sixteen. Overall, the study guide texts show a slight increase in 
research-related learning goals. The knowledge goals category is the only type 
with a clear increase in prevalence. Critical thinking, methodology and curiosity 
were three to four times less frequent than knowledge, instrumental skills and 
research competences, albeit with some slight variation between the different 
programmes. 

In this quantitative comparison, hardly anything appears to have changed 
over the years, except for an increase in research knowledge being integrated in 
the curriculum of more programmes than before. Both periods show a similar 
pattern of prevalence for six research-related learning goals. At this level of data 


aggregation, the changes over time are small. 


Overall Changes in Learning Goal Content 


Changes over time do appear clearer when zooming in on the separate learning 
goals’ content. 

Knowledge Goals. Learning goals focused on knowledge serve to acquaint 
students with theories and research results in their disciplinary field. Reading 
papers and manuals to learn about recent and relevant scientific research and 
theories are the most common means to this end, for example, to ‘make students 
aware of the most important psychological theories related to choice behaviour’ 
ina social programme, or to ‘receive a broad orientation of concepts and theories 
in the field of industrial automatior in a technical programme. 

This rather passive type of knowledge is sometimes complemented by learning 
goals on more active types of knowledge, such as applying it in professional 
practice. The faculty of health heavily focuses on this in both time points, while 
the technical faculty only did so in the second period, thus moving from teaching 
research results to having students incorporate them into practice. This application 
is well exemplified in the medical fields where evidence based practice (EBP) is held 
in high regard. This means that students are stimulated to continuously search for 
and incorporate recent findings in their own practices. For instance, in one health 
programme, students are expected to ‘integrate evidence into clinical reasoning: 

Additionally, the faculty of education shows a pattern in which both the 
focuses of passive knowledge (knowing) and active knowledge (application, 
doing) are more clearly divided across learning goals. This division follows the 
set-up of the educational programmes in this faculty, which include the duality 
of learning to teach and to teach in different fields (e.g. biology, chemistry). 
Pedagogical knowledge goals usually include applying knowledge (‘apply the 
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most relevant theories in pedagogical practice examples’), whereas the subject 
field-specific knowledge goals are more passive (‘read and understand popular 
scientific articles regarding modern physics research’). 

Furthermore, where the faculty of health already had a strong focus on EBP 
in the first period and their research-related learning goals did not show a shift 
in content in the second, the other faculties showed a change in formulating 
learning goals, from being very generically formulated learning to more detailed 
formulations, including specific scientific sources or techniques to use and to 
what purpose or how to use them. 

Methodology Goals. The second goal pertained to acquainting students with 
the research process. Overall, the content of this goal was concerned mostly with 
teaching students how to prepare their own research by selecting methods and 
knowing the different steps in the research process, for instance, ‘to understand 
the process of quantitative analysis. Overall, this goal was focused on research 
in general instead of the more field-specific approach that can be found in some 
other learning goals. An exception was seen in the health faculty where goal 
formulations were usually related to EBP: ‘[the student knows] the five steps of 
evidence based practice. Other than the faculty of business and economy, which 
slightly moved towards a stronger focus on being able to explain choices made 
in research, no meaningful change across time appeared on this learning goal. 

Goals for Instrumental Skills. This goal had the largest overall prevalence 
within the Amsterdam UAS curricula and showed a great diversity of content. 
In the technical faculty, preparing research was the main focus in both time 
periods, such as for experiment design, proposal writing or performing aspects 
or tasks of preparatory research. The faculty of health also positioned research- 
related instrumental skills as a preparatory tool, in this case for patient care, for 
instance, ‘Identifying uncertainties in a case, regarding cause, diagnosis, therapy 
and prognosis’ or more specifically: ‘taking anamneses and identifying relevant 
items. This faculty showed a decrease in diversity of content from the first to 
the second period where mostly ‘preparing research questions’ was posed. For 
the faculty of applied social sciences and law, a shift was seen from more ‘in- 
research skills, such as statistical analysis in the first period; to more preparatory 
skills, such as devising research questions in the second. The faculty of sports 
and nutrition combined profession-specific types of research, ‘students are 
introduced to the techniques of ice skating and learn to observe and analyse these 
techniques and be able to give improvements for a skater’s technique’ with more 
generic research skills, such as ‘performs a QDA tasting test, imports data into 
SPSS or Excel, and runs the analyses: Lastly, for the faculty of education, again a 
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division between overarching pedagogical skills, such as investigating behaviour 
in the classroom, and more specific skills, such as preparing microbiological 
experiments for in-class teaching, were found. 

Overall, a slight shift was shown from a somewhat narrow focus on detailed 
and specific steps of research within a research cycle to somewhat zooming out 
by adding the proposed steps’ context or purpose. 

Critical Thought and Curiosity. These goals were least prevalent in the 
course descriptions. Critical thought mostly related to being able to weigh the 
value and relevance of literature and the professional practice. In only a few 
descriptions, the general attitude of ‘being a critical thinker’ was mentioned. 
Curiosity overall was the least prevalent of all the goals, but had a spike in the 
medical school in the second period, due to a single quote being systematically 
reused throughout the nursing programme, namely, ‘the nurse works from an 
ever-present investigative attitude, leading to reflection, evidence based practice 
and innovation of professional practice, which raises questions about its depth 
of content. 

The lesser prevalence of critical thought and curiosity may be due to the fact 
that they - especially curiosity - are hard(er) to pin down and create objective 
examination tools for; therefore, making it preferable not to mention them 
as an effect of the system for quality enhancement. This does not mean these 
goals were not strived for in class, rather the document data simply does not 
provide insight into teaching-learning interactions, but they were not so much 
discerned in the formal course guides. The content of goals on curiosity and 
critical thought did not appear to change across time. 

Research Competence. Lastly, the more encompassing research competence 
goal was prevalent across all faculties and usually pertained to students doing 
their own research by going through all the empirical cycle’s steps in some 
form. The most fitting quotes would list explicitly the entire process of research 
the students did and made for valuable information, such as ‘applying the 
empirical cycle; formulating problems and goals embed in literature; make a 
research design; methodically gather data; data-processing; draw conclusions 
and present. However, this learning goal also included the vaguest descriptions, 
but still indicating a full research process, such as ‘going through the steps of 
research’ or ‘doing research in the field’ In almost all cases, the quotes focused 
on field research such as organisational research in the business programmes 
or ‘doing research in the school’ in the educational programmes. No overall 


meaningful changes over time emerged. 
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Faculty-Level Changes 


Zooming in further on research-related learning goals within the faculties 
reveals prevalence patterns that differ from the overall prevalence because 
the differences include increases as well as decreases of prevalence in the 
second period. In some instances, these descriptions require simultaneous 
consideration of the content of the different learning goals to be able to interpret 
what happened. Some, but not all, changes in prevalence appear to be related to 
a shift in content. The apparent coincidences of these changes in prevalence and 
content of research-related learning goals are illustrated with quotes from the 
study guide texts. 


Faculty of Education 


With curiosity as the exception (rise from 0 per cent to 1 per cent), all research- 
related learning goals in the faculty of education dropped in prevalence from the 
first time period to the second. As previously explained, the findings show that the 
faculty of education makes a clear distinction between a similar core educational 
curriculum all teacher education programmes shared and their subject-specific 
parts of curriculum, such as biology or geography. This distinction is especially 
evident in the knowledge learning goals, which were first present in 18 per 
cent of the syllabi and were aimed at acquainting students with subject-specific 
theories and literature, as well as the knowledge and application of pedagogical 
and didactic concepts. Knowledge goals changed over time as their prevalence 
decreased somewhat to 15 per cent, yet their focus changed as the goals reflected 
the development of a more active approach: from ‘the student develops a 
conceptual framework in the first time period to ‘is able to independently search 
and process (scientific) literature’ in the second. Another example: “The student 
acquired knowledge of important theories about communicating with children 
changed to ‘you [the student] demonstrate that you can master various theoretical 
perspectives when analysing your own actions in practice’ In instrumental skills, 
there was a slight shift from practical execution of techniques to more focus 
on pedagogical-didactical research-based professional action with, for example, 
‘the student knows several different observational instruments to determine the 
developmental level of young children and they uses these instruments in the 
correct manner’ In the first time point is stated that ‘you [the student] have insight 
and skill with observing (individual) students that have specific education needs. 
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In the second time point formulations such as “You base your actions on these 
observations and your interpretations’ were found. Replacing two highly general 
goals in the first time point on the empirical cycle and ‘conducting research 
in school’ by the single ‘setting up, conducting and reporting an educational 
sciences investigation in all educational programmes in the second time point, 
appears to explain the decreased prevalence of goals pertaining to the research 
competence (from 7 per cent to 5 per cent). Resulting from often repeated goals 
across the programmes in this faculty, methodology first included a strong 
orientation towards broad research processes: ‘Application of the empirical cycle: 
formulation of proposal, gathering of data methodologically, processing of data, 
drawing conclusions and presenting. However, as the prevalence decreased over 
time, its focus also shifted to the independent set-up of educational research, 
focusing stronger on the disciplinary context: “You [the student] can pick the 
right research method and the accompanying measurement instruments, based 
on the literature review. Methodology (3 per cent to 2 per cent) and critical 
thinking (5 per cent to 2 per cent) goals dropped in prevalence over the years 
from slightly present to hardly present. 


Faculty of Applied Social Sciences and Law 


This faculty includes educational programmes such as public administration, 
law and social work. As the prevalence of knowledge goals decreased (from 15 
per cent to 10 per cent), its focus became slightly more specific. First, it mainly 
concerned knowing theories and the programme's background, which mostly 
have become obtaining knowledge of relevant theories over time. The learning 
goals were rather abstract in the first time period, for instance, “The student 
has knowledge of psychological theories, methods and techniques on processes 
of change and intervention within organisations. In the second time period, 
more learning goals were formulated as professional actions and specify what 
knowledge is required in what way; “You can analyse a neighborhood based on 
urban sociology theories and concepts. 

Little change appears to have occurred for the prevalence (9 per cent to 
10 per cent) and scope of instrumental skills goals, which continue to have a 
broad perspective of research: ‘independent performance of statistical analysis 
and ‘know how to perform a literature search. In addition to this broad 
perspective, some faculty-specific methods were explicitly mentioned. For 
example, ‘can extrapolate results from the neighborhood research and translate 
these results to professional advice’ and ‘research the administrative theme 
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“social entrepreneurship” by means of desk research and interviews and write a 
paper on it: Yet a few goals in the second time period suggest a movement from 
general and field-specific research skills to more holistic descriptions of applying 
those general and field-specific research skills. “The applied psychologist can 
systematically and methodically interpret data relating to behavioral issues 
that arise on the group and organisational level’ to ‘Can identify, analyse and 
creatively tackle a complex question or developmental need in a changing 
context, including international ones, by identifying and using psychological 
knowledge and data to arrive at behavioral interventions and/or advice. Research 
competences drop slightly in prevalence (10 per cent to 8 per cent), while goals 
containing methodology (steady at 3 per cent) and critical thinking (steady at 
6 per cent) continue to have the same prevalence. Curiosity hardly appears at all 
in the study guides. 


Faculty of Business and Economics 


Educational programmes that fall under the Faculty of Business and Economics 
are programmes such as human resource management, economics and 
accountancy, of which all cumulated learning goals present in the study guide 
texts have increased over time, with knowledge from 6 per cent to 12 per cent, 
instrumental skills from 12 per cent to 21 per cent and research competence 
from 8 per cent to 15 per cent. Between the time periods, a content shift 
appears where the knowledge goals first focused on theoretical knowledge 
applicable for the professional practice: ‘Ability to apply culture-theoretical 
models, to an addition of knowledge supplementary to conducting research: 
‘Examine relevant business theories, in relation to the main research question, 
to formulate and justify sub question. A change towards using theories and other 
knowledge to giving arguments and underpinnings, beyond understanding or 
general ‘application’ appears to have been made. Another slight content shift 
occurred in the learning goals covering methodology (prevalence from 3 per 
cent to 4 per cent) and instrumental skills, which were focused on concretising 
narrowly defined research skills and understanding related to the professional 
practice and have become more focused on higher-order research competences. 
For example, “Translate a specific business problem into concrete and (partly) 
measurable research questions’ in the first period to ‘Analyse a complex business 
problem in an international business setting with use of an adequate research 
design, resulting in an evidence based feasible solution’ in the second. Also, a 
focus on collecting, handling and analysing data is extended with interpretation 
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of findings (into practical solutions). “You [the student] edit the Excel dataset 
and organise it according to patterns and trends that are relevant to the complex 
request for advice’ to “You [the student] can make mathematical, statistical and 
financial models in Excel and interpret the (business) economic results: The 
other goals remain unchanged, such as the research competences goals related to 
both programme-specific research and more broad goals, such as ‘Independent 
set-up and conducting of a questionnaire-study, followed by performing a 
quantitative analysis. Curiosity went from hardly present in the first period, to 
slightly more present in the second period (1 per cent) and critical thinking also 
shows a slight increase in prevalence (3 per cent to 4 per cent). 


Faculty of Health 


The Faculty of Health includes educational programmes to educate paramedical 
professionals, such as physical therapists and nurses. Knowledge learning goals, 
whose prevalence more than doubled over time (from 16 per cent to 45 per cent), 
reflected the faculties’ orientation as they revolved around applying relevant 
knowledge in the field of health sciences. Over time, the focus changed slightly 
towards applying scientific knowledge and especially establishing patient needs 
in EBP, mostly found in the syllabi of the nursing programme. 

Instrumental skills dropped in prevalence and its content, and became slightly 
more focused on EBP. More specific, a small focus shift from instrumental skills 
related to diagnostics to the research part of EBP is visible: from ‘Independent 
and systematic searching, selecting and evaluation of relevant scientific literature’ 
to ‘find, choose and use relevant (scientific) literature to substantiate choices. 
In addition to instrumental skills and knowledge goals, research competences 
also demonstrate a focus on specified research situated at the core of the faculty 
and have augmented enormously (from 5 per cent to 20 per cent), which can 
be traced back to learning goals that are repeated in multiple study guide texts 
belonging to the nursing programme, such as 


The nurse works continuously to develop and promote the nursing profession. 
Her[sic] own expertise and that of her [sic] direct (future) colleagues is 
continuously improving by actively searching and sharing (different types of) 
knowledge, and, if applicable, in practice orientated research. 


Critical thinking dropped from 8 per cent to 3 per cent prevalence, methodology 
from 4 per cent to zero and curiosity went from zero to a high (18 per cent) 
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prevalence of which the latter is again connected to recurring quotes from the 
nursing programme. This illustrates that for some goals, the augmentation does 
not equally reflect an increased amount of research-related learning goals for 
all programmes belonging to this faculty. Overall, the different learning goals 
together demonstrate that research in the faculty of health is driven by patient- 
centred EBP, as skills are patient-centred and aimed at obtaining knowledge to 
choose the best treatment. 


Faculty of Technology 


This faculty includes educational programmes such as applied math, 
engineering and architecture. It shows small increases in knowledge (5 per cent 
to 7 per cent), in instrumental skills (15 per cent to 19 per cent), in critical 
thinking (2 per cent to 4 per cent), and in research competence goals (11 per 
cent to 13 per cent). A few curiosity goals are present (2 per cent) before they 
disappear from the syllabi in the second time point. Methodology remains 
the same at 3 per cent. The content of the goals shows little change over time, 
although some goals are described in more detail in the first time point than 
in the second, for instance, ‘Integrally applying previously acquired theoretical 
knowledge’ to “You [the student] can acquire and build on existing knowledge, 
and if necessary adjust the process and design based on predetermined sources 
besides Google (companies, articles and research institutions)’ The rich 
diversity of programmes housed in this faculty is mostly reflected in the variety 
of instrumental skill goals that pertain to relative complex skills, such as ‘the 
right skills to design experiments to assess the impact of variability within a 
system’ as well as purely research-orientated skills: ‘Ability to research several 
(frequent) traces and apply several simple research methods. Between the time 
points, the scope broadens to more learning goals on research design besides 
learning goals on measurements and data handling, although this reaches its 
dominance through two educational programmes. 

Research competence goals mainly involve conducting practice-oriented 
research, of which the content differs greatly within the faculty, especially in the 
first period, such as ‘Conduct urban typological research on city plans, building 
typology and public space; “You [the student] can develop a design vision for 
the redesigned product based on user research, and “You [the student] learn to 
conduct practice-oriented research in a team in the field of digital automation 
with nautical applications: As for the other research-related learning goals in 
the second period, most goals are broader formulated, such as ‘demonstrate 
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competency by showing a solid research approach and by making a clear 


distinction between primary and secondary issues: 


Faculty of Sports and Nutrition 


This faculty includes sports-related programmes and nutrition and dietetics. In 
this faculty, the goals containing knowledge (6 per cent to 14 per cent), critical 
thinking (2 per cent to 6 per cent), instrumental skills (5 per cent to 7 per cent), 
and research competences (2 per cent to 5 per cent) increased from the first time 
point to the second, whereas methodology did not change in prevalence (2 per 
cent) and curiosity was absent in both time points. A shift in the orientation 
of the knowledge goals indicates the students are encouraged to become more 
actively engaged with academic knowledge related to the programme; “Bases 
their actions on a multitude of (evidence-based) theories and connects these to 
each other, where before it was mostly aimed to gain a theoretical background 
related to the professional practice, such as “You [the student] know what the 
discussed psychological theories mean. Also illustrated by a more active use of 
scientific papers in the second time point: ‘the student has a good knowledge 
and understanding of the theories of Hofstede, Schwartz, Trompenaars, Hall and 
Pinto and is based on this knowledge and understanding able to explain and to 
predict the behavior of people belonging to different cultures, compared to the 
first time point which aimed to: ‘combine the results of scientific papers and 
come to an overall conclusion, considering the quality of these papers. While the 
prevalence of methodology goals was stable over time, the goals have become 
more specific to understanding faculty-specific research methods, such as 
‘Can describe the various forms of market research and knows which research 
method to apply. Critical thinking is less orientated to the student’s own practice 
in both time points: ‘assess the quality of scientific papers. With limited changed 
prevalence, instrumental skills are in the first time point focused on learning 
to use specific methods, such as focus groups and instruments, that measure 
children’s movement development. In the second time point, the instrumental 
skills learning goals sometimes mention the purpose of using the methods, for 
example “You [the student] draw up the dietetic diagnosis, goals and advice 
and coordinate this with the dietetic research: The research competences relate 
mostly to the professional practice, such as ‘the student conducts a consumer 
and sensory research on the developed product and provides a summary of the 
research objectives, methods, results, conclusion and recommendations in the 


business plan. 
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Faculty of Digital Media and Creative Industries 


This faculty includes programmes such as Amsterdam Fashion Institute, IT, 
Communication and Multimedia Design. This faculty shows a decrease in the 
prevalence of research-related learning goals between the two time points, except 
for knowledge goals (6 per cent to 8 per cent). Knowledge goals pertain to both 
understanding and applying scientific knowledge, and obtaining knowledge 
from specific types of research: “Io understand what fashion theories are and 
how they play a role within the field of fashion research. In the second time 
point, a larger number of learning goals related to knowledge are formulated in 
a more detailed manner, for instance: ‘apply scientific knowledge’ to ‘develop, 
test and present concepts, based on research offered by the lecturer. A dual 
approach of broad research skills, but with a practice-specific focus, such as ‘the 
investigation of the functionality and quality of a tool; is reflected in the research 
competences (9 per cent to 6 per cent) and in instrumental skills goals (13 per 
cent to 11 per cent). In addition, there is a range of instrumental research skills 
related to the faculty’s specific programmes, such as the design of a research 
project around an IT problem. In prevalence, methodology learning goals went 
from 8 per cent to 4 per cent. Curiosity, despite having a low prevalence (less 
than 1 per cent), shows a changed content and is conceptualised as students’ 
active attitudes where before it was a more general outlook to the field - from 
‘T and the field: You show a curious, critical and inquiring attitude’ to “Learning 
how to learn: At the end of this course, students must be able to self-learn a new 
blockchain architecture and design framework, by exploring the scientific and 
industrial literature (professional databases, sites, and journals). The point of 
attention for learning goals related to critical thinking (6 per cent to 3 per cent) 
moved away slightly from theories towards research. 


To Conclude: Changes at the Curriculum Layer 


As a core case in this book, a strategic programme aimed to create awareness 
of the value of integrating research in the curriculum and stakeholders’ desire 
to realise such integration at all faculties and programmes. In this monitoring 
study, in a timespan of four years, the development across the university led to 
an increase in the prevalence of research-related learning goals in undergraduate 
curricula and a small but meaningful conceptual shift in formulating these 


goals. However, differences between the faculties are also more apparent, where 
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programme managers and teaching teams become more aware of the possible 
viewpoints on research in education and over the years have started to make 
more deliberate decisions on what to aim for in courses. Developing the faculty- 
wide vision documents on the role of research in professional practice and in 
the curriculum are additional evidences of these developments. Apparently, the 
changes in vision rationales discussed in Chapter 5 have been parallel to changes 
in learning goals. 

Although the changes found are mostly rather subtle, the learning goals 
do reflect a change in perceptions from fuzzy to more focus, sometimes 
professionally oriented in its application, sometimes academically oriented as 
far as sources are concerned; in other programmes, both orientations can be 
found. In backward curriculum design, and together with the rationale, the 
learning goals provide direction for designing the full curriculum. Therefore, 
the somewhat more precise learning goals provide a clearer path for curriculum 
developers. Some goals almost prescribe certain learning activities, for example 
‘After this module you can run a regression analysis in Excel and choose the best 
model in an economic application. Other learning goals provide more space for 
design and teaching, such as ‘demonstrate professional competency as a starting 
applied researcher by creating a research abstract, poster, presentation and paper 
using communication standards and showing critical thinking and reflection. 

While precisely formulated goals provide a clear orientation for design and 
teaching, they also include the risk of positioning research in the curriculum 
only in an instrumental manner of learning tricks. In that case, it is clear what 
trick should be learned, but why it is learned is unclear. In turn, too general 
learning goals create the chance of a lack of clarity in terms of direction among 
curriculum designers, teachers as well as students who do not know towards what 
they are expected to work. Therefore, the level of detail in learning goals needs to 
be balanced to include a clear content as well as provide space for including the 
spirit of the rationale at the level of the learning goal. If the what (learning goal) 
and the why (rationale) are connected, there is clarity in the choices made in 
design as well as about the choices to be made in teaching-learning interactions. 

From a research perspective, this is an important study to understand how 
scientific underpinnings are needed for sound monitoring of change. Just as in 
scientific research, decisions on methods in monitoring determine what type of 
insight are found and what is left out by design. As the case showed, quantitative 
and qualitative operationalisations of change led to different findings. Different 
operationalisations of change within a quantitative approach can also lead to 
different interpretations of the same data. The changes in prevalence of the 
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learning goals in percentages within the faculties appear smallat first sight because 
the relative percentages are low. However, this study has shown that additional 
qualitative insights into the changes are clearer on the changed positioning of 
research in undergraduate curricula over time. Therefore, combining measures 
and making the effort to gather data that can confirm or oppose the proposed 


changes is an important instrument for change agents in universities. 
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Introduction 


During thelast decades, there has been a tendency of ‘academic drift’ within higher 
education (Lourdes Machado, Ferreira, Santiago, & Taylor, 2008; Harwood, 2010), 
with a potential to staff drift in which lecturers in applied universities become 
more ‘academic’ through the addition of research responsibilities (Griffioen 
& De Jong, 2013; Kyvik, 2007; Neave, 1978). New universities in mainland 
Europe moved away from a teaching-only practice to more engagement with 
research, whereas old universities (i.e. research-intensive institutions) attempted 
to improve their teaching capacity (Huisman & Kaiser, 2001; Kyvik & Skodvin, 
2003). Within the Netherlands, the Ministry of Education, Culture and Science 
emphasised the connection between research and teaching within universities 
(2015), following the general positive-normative view on research integration 
(Trowler & Wareham, 2008). 

The most often applied research-education connection is within the work of 
academics. Some consider researchers with teaching responsibilities or lecturers 
with research responsibilities as the underpinnings of universities (Handal 
& Herrington, 2003). There are multiple presumed benefits of embracing an 
integrative role of academics in higher professional education institutions. 
It is not just one group of stakeholders, such as students, that could benefit, 
but integrating research and teaching in the academic leads to all types of 
positive effects: First, skilled, up-to-date researchers are able to teach students 
the latest ideas, innovations and methods of their own discipline (Turner et al., 
2008). Second, academics working in education and research provide a line of 
communication and of knowledge between research programmes and curricula, 


which leads to faster integration of research in the curriculum as well as provides 
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opportunities to involve students in research projects. Third, students might be 
enthused if lecturers discuss their own research projects: Getting to know the 
‘research cycle’ by hearing first-hand experiences is insightful in many ways, 
and is a very different learning experience from ‘just’ reading or hearing about 
the outcome of such research (Healey et al., 2005; Hunter et al., 2007). Vice 
versa, lecturers are offered a unique moment of reflection and of feedback by 
discussing their ongoing research with groups of future professionals. This 
might strengthen the research (Fung, Besters-Dilger, & Van der Vaart, 2017). 
At the same time, some systematic quantitative studies do not show any cross- 
quality effects between research and education (Hattie & Marsh, 1996), and 
others show that integrating ‘education’ and ‘research’ could result in different 
results, depending on the indicators applied, such as master grade of students or 
student satisfaction (Palali, Van Elk, Bolhaar, & Rud, 2017). 

However, an important element in higher education change are the people 
who personify that change and one important aspect is the personification 
of the lecturer. Especially when changes are made while executing primary 
processes, the academics involved need to be able and willing to become part 
of the intended changes. Additionally, they need to be willing and able to do 
so collectively (Ashwin, 2006). Being willing and being able to are two rather 
different elements in organisational change. Willingness to change refers to 
one’s perceptions of the changes proposed, the interaction with these changes 
and one’s professional identity, as well as the practice’s level of improvement 
one assigns to the proposed changes. These notions interfere with one’s ability 
to change, in particular one’s self-evaluated ability, also called self-efficacy 
(Bandura, 2006). Lecturers’ beliefs about their ability to perform the new tasks 
influence their performance, as lecturers to students in research aspects, but 
also their own performance as (new) researchers’ (Griffioen, De Jong, & Jak, 
2014, p. 25). Therefore, lecturers’ trust in their own capabilities influences the 
integration of research across the university (Griffioen et al., 2014; Runhaar, 
Sanders, & Yang, 2010). 

However, changing academic’s belief and identity to include research is not 
an easy endeavour, even if it has multiple benefits for lecturers and research 
itself. Following Becher (1989), Trowler (1998, p. 57) explains: 


[T]he way groups of academics organise their professional lives and nature of 
the professional task on which they are engaged ‘would seem to be inseparately 
intertwined: Their offices are bedecked with artefacts that symbolise their 
disciplinary allegiance. The very language they use is structured by their 
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discipline, conditioning the modes in which arguments are generated, developed, 
expressed and reported. 


As with other proposed research-education connections, it would request a 
mechanism to alter the balance between both in academics’ practices. Changing 
practices in this regard easily needs to result in changing academics’ capacity. 
Generally, universities have two essential strategy options for changing their 
personnel’s capacity: professionalisation and hiring (Griffioen, 2018). This 
chapter focuses on the latter: to hire a newly defined body of employees with new 
capabilities to fulfil new tasks. Combined, the two strategies can assist in building 
the university's capacity for research as well as for research integration. Building 
research capacity is ‘a process of individual and institutional development that 
leads to higher skill levels and greater ability to perform useful research (Grange, 
Herne, Casey, & Wordsworth, 2005, p. 32). 

There are some examples of universities making an institutional shift from 
approaching their academic staff as lecturers to approaching and changing how 
their own roles as academics are understood, without undermining the intrinsic 
motivation of such staff members (e.g. Hunt, 2016). However, this is difficult 
to achieve in large higher education institutions. Furthermore, it is a costly and 
time-consuming endeavour and does not always deliver a structural solution. 
professionalising academics might lead to more knowledge about research or 
education in the short term, but does not account for direct experience with one 
of the two disciplines, thus risking the acquired knowledge during such courses 
to fade over time. The other way to change the sole focus on teaching activities to 
including a stronger emphasis on research, or the combination of research and 
teaching, is to hire new lecturers with stronger research competences. 

However, hiring strategies are not straightforward either (Griffioen, 2020). 
Dutch applied universities do not specifically aim for an increase in research 
output that one would expect when universities raise their research capacity 
(Levine, Russ-Eft, Burling, Stephens, & Downey, 2013). Dutch applied universities 
aim for ‘a functional balance between didactical competencies, professional 
competencies, and research competencies in lecturers that go beyond a lecturer's 
formal educational level’ (Griffioen, 2018, p. 350). While this balance is more 
relevant for the proposed research integration strategies explained in this book, its 
diffuse message makes changing hiring practices more difficult. Moreover, hiring 
new staff in universities is generally the responsibility of lower management, 
yielding that changing hiring practices implies changing beliefs and competences 
among lower management as a prerogative (Griffioen, 2018). 
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The Dutch Ministry of Education presented clear aims for applied universities 
to increase the research-education connection in their consecutive Strategic 
Agendas, with the clearest quote in 2015: “The ambition of 2025 is that [all] 
institutes for higher education have connected research, teaching and practice 
on all levels’ (Ministry of Education, 2015, author’s translation). 

In line with the Dutch national governing structure (Griffioen, Ashwin, 
& Scholkmann, 2021), and the following national debates about research 
integration (Griffioen, 2013), smaller or larger change efforts in all Dutch 
applied universities were seen. Therefore, these universities could be expected 
to shift in the profiles of employees sought to add to their capacity of employees. 

Although the scale of analysis of the individual employee has - indirectly - 
played a part in several of the chapters, here we consider the academic further, 
employees that are hired for their academic expertise. Researching the proposed 
role of academics working in higher professional education in job openings 
leads to knowledge on the practicalities of the research-teaching nexus: How 
are these two realms united in the individual academics’ responsibilities? Do 
research and teaching tasks and competences complement each other, or are 
these two self-contained fields of expertise? 

In the light of changing the integration of research and education in the 
academic, coping strategies among professional academics in adding the task 
of research through professionalisation or new employment become relevant. 
Therefore, this chapter first considers the coping strategies of lecturers who 
include research tasks and competences to their responsibilities through 
professionalisation or hiring. Then, the changesin tasks and lecturers’ competences 
as the universities request are presented through a national longitudinal study 
between 2015 and 2019. The found shifts indicate whether the universities 
ambition to change their practices to include research has resulted in the 
ground-floor ambition to hire a new type of personnel. Where changes in core 
strategy are relatively easily made, these ground-floor changes can indicate shifts 


in university practice. 


The Academics Coping Strategies in 
the Research-Teaching Nexus 


Historically, lecturers’ initial role in applied universities was described as a purely 
teaching-focused job, with a great perceived distance between the teaching 
responsibilities and the latest developments in the discipline (e.g. Santos, Pereira, 
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& Lopes, 2021). Developments in professionals’ fields were deemed important 
and therefore more actively followed. Just before the turn of the century, the 
lecturer’s role was changing: More than before, lecturers in applied universities 
were expected to share up-to-date knowledge about developments and 
innovations in their discipline, both in a sense of ‘new knowledge’ and of new 
methods or techniques (Griffioen, 2013). The notion of professionalism changed 
from a high trust in experienced action to the need for providing more systematic 
underpinnings and evaluating practice as part of accountability cultures (Fook, 
2004). Professionals were trusted more if research results confirmed their actions. 
This goes hand in hand with a stronger emphasis on lecturers taking on research 
tasks themselves as well - from being informed about research, to being active 
researchers. Research was expected to become part of their professionalism, 
knowledge, identity and action, while before professional expertise and didactical 
skills were considered sufficient (Griffioen, 2013; Griffioen et al., 2014). 
Additionally, from a pedagogy perspective, in the last decades, a shift occurred 
from knowledge as something that is produced in research or professional 
practice and was then transferred to learners, to a more complex understanding 
of processes of knowledge circulation, also including students in different 
pedagogical roles (Kamp, Dolmans, Van Berkel, & Schmidt, 2011). Knowledge 
is made by practice and actions, and the practices changed (e.g. Felicja, Servant, 
Norman, & Schmidt, 2019). This is presumed for scientific knowledge (Shapin 
& Schaffer, 1985) and can be applied for professional knowledge. Knowledge 
building occurs via collaborations and exchanges, even when the dominant 
disciplinary perspective focuses more on objectivity (Brew, 2001). Therefore, 
the lecturer’s role is diversified as well and students and lecturers are more 
collectively building knowledge structures. Healey’s (2005, p. 13) typology of 
research-teaching relationships offers a helpful structuring device to recognise 
such activities. In this, he identifies four types of research implementation in 
education: Research-tutored students are positioned as participants, and the 
focus is on learning about research content. The research-based variation views 
students as participants, and teaching and learning focus on research processes 
and problems. Research-led students participate more like an audience, 
learning about content that follows from research. Finally, research-oriented 
implementation shapes students as an audience, but then focuses on research 
processes and problems. Each of these four types are expected to rely on a 
different set of skills for every type. To deliver ‘research-based’ teaching activities, 
for instance, a lecturer should have solid research experience and competences 
as well as research-specific didactical skills. Thus, already the integration of 
research within a teaching role suggests different competences needed. 
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This yields for changed expectations for lecturers’ roles and competences. At 
a systems level, the Dutch national government stated that all lecturers should 
at least have a master’s degree (Ministry of Education, 2015). At the time, a large 
part of the body of lecturers was employed based on a bachelor’s degree and 
extensive professional experience (Griffioen, 2013), a system previously relying 
on experience and not degrees. Such broad strokes of change often also result in 
perverse effects, in this case groups of lecturers striving for the ‘easiest’ master’s 
degree to be able to get permanent positions, and very young academics without 
professional experience being hired because they did havea master’s degree while 
lacking pedagogical expertise. “Research competences’ and ‘master’s degree’ 
were made mutually equal, often not resulting in the requested competences or 
experience (Heest, 2018). Currently, most of these perverse effects are reduced, 
although the choice of salary scales for lecturers is still partly based on ‘having 
a master’s degree, and not fully on the competences implied by such a degree. 
These broad stroke changes can create large changes quickly, but they need to be 
combined with the tuning of these changes related to specific contexts. 

The changed expectations also resulted in new coping strategies among 
lecturers, now balancing different responsibilities within their educational role and 
increasingly taking on research roles. A few scholars have studied these changes in 
lecturers of an applied university. The first perspective found in the literature focuses 
on the change seen in the professional identities of lecturers in these situations, for 
instance, among new nurse-educators and teacher-educators in Portuguese and 
English professional higher education (Lopes, Boyd, Andrew, & Pereira, 2014). 
This study showed disciplinary differences in identity. Nurse-educators identified 
as nurses educating other nurses, in which they also needed to share with their 
students an - what they saw as - ‘underdeveloped type of nurse research which was 
more related to reflection’ (p. 179). However, the teacher-educators did not identify 
as school teachers (anymore). For them, research was one of their academic roles. 
Therefore nurse-educators and teacher-educators have shown to have a different 
type of dual identity due to their difference in ties to the professional field. Where 
research did not empower the nurse-educators’ identity as nurse and educator, it 
did empower the teacher-educators’ identity as academic and educator. 

A second focus is on the more experienced lecturer taking on an active 
research role (Winkel, Van der Rijst, Poel, & Van Driel, 2016). In a Dutch applied 
university, six coping strategies related to the lecturers’ identity were found. The 
‘continuous learner’ considered research an addition to teaching because it adds 
knowledge to teaching or because teaching no longer provides new learning 
opportunities. The ‘disciplinary expert’ aimed to increase their knowledge or 
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their authority as the knower of the discipline through research. The ‘skilled 
researcher wanted to understand how research worked, of which some enjoy the 
craftmanship and others like the potential of innovation. The ‘evidence-based 
teacher’ aimed to be a role model for students as evidence-based professionals or 
to provide a more solid foundation under the teaching role. The ‘guardian’ was 
mainly working on sustaining boundaries, such as time to their research work, 
while the ‘liaison officer’ aimed to cross boundaries as a broker and developer 
across education, the professional field, or the scientific field. 

A third focus was on the combined lecturers’ roles in applied higher 
education, therefore more connected to the systems level of academic work. A 
study in health education (Boyd & Smith, 2011) shows how a large proportion 
of lecturers cope with the combined roles by subverting research activities and 
their research identity, even while research is highly regarded in their university: 
“These academics are choosing or being directed to pursue identity trajectories 
that emphasise knowledge exchange, leadership or teaching and are overturning 
the privilege given to researcher identity in the higher education sector’ (p. 693). 

Smaller proportions of lecturers lead to resonance, dissonance and rejection 
of research. Additional analysis (Smith & Boyd, 2012) has shown that the group 
of lecturers rejecting research generally ‘are strongly motivated to contribute to 
the development of student practitioners. They tend to hold on strongly to their 
identity as a clinical practitioner rather than quickly embracing new identities of 
scholar and researcher’ (p. 63). 

Where Henkel (2005, p. 164) stated that the academics’ ‘research reputation’ 
was the strongest currency in higher education, this shortlist of studies of the 
small field of academic identity and coping strategies in applied universities 
depicts a more nuanced picture of lecturers in applied higher education - to say 
the least. For some lecturers, their identity is based more on their professional 
role, for others research is a part of their core identity, some cope wonderfully 
while others struggle massively. However, it is clear that the different roles 
request at least some juggling, and this can result in a shifting identity when 


research is embraced as a new task and/or learned as a new set of competencies. 


Who to Hire to Enact organisational Change 


The focus on implementing research in applied universities from the perspective 
of the lecturer's identity and coping strategies has enriched the insight into the 
possible responses a change agent can expect when adding ‘research’ to the mix 
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of roles and competences. However, it does not provide insight into the type or 
types of lecturers or academics that applied universities intend to appoint when 
searching for new employees. 

As the multiple roles in the lecturers’ coping strategies have demonstrated, 
it is hard to recognise a clearly defined conception of ‘the’ academic in higher 
professional education. With the historical changes from teaching-only institutions 
to universities of research and education, combining research and teaching activities 
and responsibilities in the role of individual academics within the organisation 
meant that job profiles had to become more varied, specific and explicit: 


In the process of transferring powers and responsibilities from the government 
to universities and hogescholen, a trend can be identified—movement away from 
uniformity in dealing with staffing issues, and towards the devising of personnel 
management systems that allow for individual, subject, or market differences 
and flexible reward systems. An important development is the current 
implementation of a new system of job profiles for academic staff at universities. 
This system aims at making explicit the various roles, tasks, and responsibilities 
that must be carried out to achieve the stated objective. Individual development 
plans become possible, in which different staff roles are to be acknowledged, both 
vertically and horizontally within the same ranks. Individual staff members can 
apply for specific roles on the basis of an assessment of their qualifications—for 
example, to be more involved in either teaching or research. Teaching activities 
are classified into four specified tasks, such as teaching, curricular development, 
counselling student projects, and evaluation. Research activities consist of 
coordination, acquisition of contract research, and participating in research 
working groups and committees. 
(Huisman, 2008) 


The remainder of this chapter considers the content of ‘future’ academic 
employees of Amsterdam UAS, in line with a more divided human resources 
system, and as indicating the changes that take place at the staff level between 
2016 and 2019. By formulating tasks and competences in job profiles, the 
changing relationship between teaching activities and research activities as it is 
united in the individual academics’ responsibilities can be revealed. Potentially, 
the shifting roles of lecturer and researcher result in a more integrated variation 
of that role. However, it is also likely that the more uniform roles of lecturer 
and researcher are found, which indicates team managers’ confirmation of the 
existing division between both primary processes and therefore an (implicit) 
resistance to an increased organisational hybridity, as explained in Chapter 1 
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(Bystydzienski, Thomas, Howe, & Desai, 2016; Quirke, 2013). Therefore, 
studying these roles means exploring how, and to what extent, different tasks 
and competences related to education and research are distinguished in the job 
description, and what ‘weight’ is given to every element. 


A Nationwide Perspective to Change in Job Profiles 


The potential changes in the job profiles of newly hired staff in Dutch applied 
universities were studied parallel to the Amsterdam strategic programme 
by analysing job openings. In the same week (around June 28) between 2016 
and 2019 annually, all publicly announced job openings were gathered from 
the main Dutch online job board for Dutch universities of applied sciences 
(http://www.werkenbijhogescholen.nl). Only openings related to the primary 
processes of research and teaching were collected, leaving out openings related 
to management or supporting staff positions. The data gathering resulted in a 
sample of N=474 job openings (2016: n=124; 2017: n=87; 2018: n=168; 2019: 
n=95) coming from twenty Dutch universities of applied sciences. We chose this 
timing at the end of the college year because of its annual peak in the number of 
job openings aimed to complete the staffing for the next college year. 

The job opening texts were analysed in line with the methods of Pitt and 
Mewburn (2016) and Griffioen (2018), who also analysed job openings and 
their coding scheme for the competences were both inspired by the Researcher 
Development Framework (RDF; Vitae, 2010). Yet, because the RDF is primarily 
researcher-focused, we adapted the RDF and created some extra categories that 
were more education-focused to distinguish and give more weight to specific 
teaching competences. 

A coding scheme was created to discern two main facets in job openings: 
competences and tasks. Competences were concerned with personal characteristics 
or skills prospective employees had to possess to qualify for the job. Tasks indicated 
the activities/jobs the prospective employees were expected to do. 

The competences were codes based on RDF by Vitae (2010). Inductively 
and as an expansion of the RDF three types of educational competences were 
discerned: ‘teaching knowledge, ‘educational developmental abilities’ and 
‘teaching experience, which in some way were the counterparts of ‘research 
knowledge, ‘research developmental abilities’ and ‘research experience. The code 
group ‘resources and finances’ was initially added as neither research-focused 
nor education-focused, but ultimately turned out to be a research-focused 
competence because it only concerned applying for research grants. 
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The tasks were coded using Griffioen’s (2018) coding scheme, which was 


originally inductively developed through an open coding content analysis of 


job openings (Joffe & Yardley, 2004). Before and during our coding process, 


we found no reason to deviate from this coding scheme. A list of all tasks and 


competences can be found in Table 7.1, including some example quotes. 


Table 7.1 Overview of all tasks and competencies including example quotes 


Code Example quotes (translated by authors) 
Competences 
= Teaching in higher education You have knowledge about didactical skills 
V | knowledge (TiHEK) 
5 
3 | Educational development You are able to translate research results 
T abilities (EA) into relevant building blocks for the 
2 education 
[ss] 
E Teaching experience (TE) Experience in supervising/guiding students 
a 
Research knowledge (RK) Knowledge of research skills 
and practice-based research 
3 Research development abilities | As a visionary, you have a clear view on 
2 | (RA) the research theme, which you can translate 
& into research questions in an excellent 
S$ manner 
H 
S Research experience (RE) You have published in scientific and 
Z professional outlets 
Resources and finances (RF) You can obtain project grants and other 
external sources of funding 
Tasks 
Educational development (ED) | Part of your responsibilities will be the 
5 maintenance and continuous development 
2 of educational programmes 
È Examination (EX) You will grade exams 
§ Lecturing (LE) You will teach students 
S Supervision (SU) You will provide students with feedback 
S and feedforward that the student can 
apply to projects in the programme, during 
internships or during work 
Z | Acquisition (AQ) You will use your professional network for 
5 acquiring research assignments 
8 
“* | Dissemination (DS) You will publish your findings in scientific 
E and professional journals 
2 | Research (development) (RD) | You will be involved in conducting practice- 
~% based research together with students 
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Samples from each year were separately coded in Atlas.ti8 by two researchers. 
One researcher coded the complete sample and the other performed a 10 per cent 
cross-check of the sample. The codes were then individually compared and all 
coding differences were discussed between the two researchers until consensus 
was reached. The codes given to individual job openings were then transformed 
in a binominal score of present/not present. 

Conceptually, (2* =) 16 job profiles were possible, based on the binomial 
occurrence of teaching-focused and research-focused competences and 
teaching-focused and research-focused tasks in the job openings. All job 
openings were analysed to assess whether they contained any competence or 
task related to either teaching or research. In the following sections the findings 
of this study are explicated. 


Combinations of Research and Education that Dutch Applied 
Universities Look for in Academics 


Academics’ jobs can depict different combinations of research and education, 
as was also shown in Section 7.2. The analysis of job openings in applied 
universities between 2016 and 2019 indicated that out of the conceptually 
sixteen potential different types of profiles, four profiles covered over 80 per 
cent of the job openings, with all other profiles covering only 1-3 per cent of 
the job openings. These four profiles can be depicted as the ‘teacher’ ‘teacher- 
researcher without research competencies, ‘teacher with dual competencies’ 
and the ‘teacher-researcher, and are hereafter explained. Quotes from the job 
openings are referred to in-text by a number that refers to the particular job 
opening and the year, and are translated from Dutch to English by the authors. 


Profile 1: ‘teacher’ 


The findings show that one of the four most prevailing job profiles that applied 
universities intended to hire between 2016 and 2019 can be depicted as the 
‘teacher. The job openings in this profile only contain competences and tasks 
focused on teaching. Considering the competences that were mentioned in 
these job openings, prospective employees were required to be experienced 
in teaching and educational development, and possess knowledge of teaching 
in higher education. Experience with teaching was mentioned both explicitly 
(e.g. ‘teaching experience as a language teacher is a requirement, 2017, d. 38) 
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Table 7.2 Relative occurrence of research- and teaching-related competences and 
tasks (percentage of profile totals) 


Profiles > Teacher- 
Categories 4 researcher Teacher 
without research with dual Teacher- 
Teacher competences competences researcher 


Teaching in higher 62% 70% 72% 61% 
education knowledge 

Educational 40% 30% 43% 40% 
development abilities 

Teaching experience 86% 70% 89% 68% 
Research knowledge - - 62% 64% 
Research development - - - 14% 
abilities 

Research experience 7 - 46% 74% 
Resources and finances - - 10% 17% 
Acquisition = 14% = 17% 
Dissemination - 8% - 32% 
Research (development) - 88% - 96% 
Lecturing 94% 82% 83% 75% 
Supervision 88% 84% 86% 82% 
Examination 19% 10% 28% 14% 
Educational 76% 78% 82% 88% 
development 


and implicitly (e.g. ‘you are able to teach a range of sports, 2018, d. 79). With 
regard to teaching in higher education knowledge, openings were looking for 
candidates who had ‘affinity for working with young adults’ (2018, d. 140) or 
were ‘interested in pedagogy and the learning process of young upcoming 
professionals (2019, d. 101). Furthermore, it was important for prospective 
teachers to have educational development abilities (2018, d. 4): ‘you know how to 
translate developments in the field to good and challenging design education: In 
line with this, practical experience was often asked: ‘relevant working experience 
(minimum of 5 years) at a production company and/or design company as a 
designer or engineer’ (2016, d. 36), sometimes of multiple years. Some openings 
also stated candidates should have a professional network that could be used 
during ‘designing and the execution of education (2019, d. 84). In regard to the 
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required degree, most openings stated candidates should have a master’s degree. 
However, some stated a bachelor’s degree was sufficient. 

In regard to the tasks, candidates applying for openings in this profile were 
mostly expected to contribute to lecturing and supervising students, as in the 
following example: ‘you will give lectures and tutorials and supervise students 
during projects and their graduation research’ (2017, d. 28). Next to supervising 
students during projects, some openings expected candidates to contribute 
to coaching students - for example in their competence development (2018, 
d. 123), or in their development towards independent professionals with 
an inquiring mind (2017, p. 58). In addition, candidates were often asked to 
participate in educational development by, for example, ‘actively participat[ing] 
in the continuous improvement of our education’ (2018, d. 12). Sometimes, 
candidates were asked to link practice to educational programs by ‘identif[ying] 
relevant developments in practice and translat[ing] these to the educational 
programmes together with the team’ (2018, d. 46). Lastly, a small proportion of 
the openings asked candidates to contribute to examination through conducting 


tests or examining graduation projects. 


Profile 2: ‘teacher-researcher without research competencies’ 


A second job profile found among a considerable amount of job openings was 
the ‘teacher-researcher without research competencies. This job profile requested 
prospective candidates to both execute teaching and (possibly) research tasks, 
but in regard to the competences, only expected candidates to possess teaching- 
related competences. Research-related competences were not mentioned in 
these job openings. Regarding the competences, candidates were required to 
have expertise and practical experience in the relevant discipline. Additionally, 
candidates needed to possess up-to-date knowledge about developments in 
practice: ‘you are informed about and follow the recent developments and research 
in your field of expertise’ (2016, d. 16). Furthermore, prospective candidates were 
mostly not expected to demonstrate experience with teaching. Instead, ‘a drive to 
educate students’ (2019, d. 31) and a preference for candidates who had teaching 
experience or who were willing to professionalise themselves in teaching were 
asked. Affinity or (in some cases) experience with developing education was also 
asked in the openings. Job openings in this profile largely required candidates 
to have a master’s degree, but a few stated that a UAS bachelor’s degree was also 
sufficient. Additionally, some candidates are asked to have a relevant professional 


network and work experience in professional practice. 
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Considering the tasks, candidates were mainly required to contribute to 
teaching: ‘the core of your work as a lecturer is the execution of teaching within 
the educational program’ (2019, d. 2). In addition, tasks such as supervising 
students and contributing to educational development were asked: ‘In addition, 
you supervise and examine students during their internship, graduation or in 
doing practice-based research (2019, d. 70). Educational development was 
mainly concerned with integrating recent developments in course programs: 
‘Analysing developments in the discipline and professional practice and 
integrating the results in educational programs’ (2018, d. 30) and ‘enhancing the 
educational quality’ (2017, d. 27). A few job openings mentioned conducting 
research as a compulsory task, but most candidates had the option to contribute 
to conducting research: ‘participating in innovative research projects may 
become part of your tasks, depending on preference, ability and availability 
(2019, d. 49). Other research-related tasks mentioned were: ‘writing and 
publishing research papers with students and colleagues’ (2018, d. 24) and 
‘acquisition of assignments for the knowledge centre’ (2018, d. 30). Additionally, 
a few candidates were asked to ‘maintain connections with the professional 
field and other relevant institutions, so that you are informed about the recent 
developments in your domain’ (2017, d. 27). 


Profile 3: ‘teacher with dual competencies’ 


A third profile that appeared as one of the most prevailing job profiles 
applied universities looked for was the ‘teacher with dual competences, which 
encompassed job openings that included teaching competences and tasks and 
additionally required prospective candidates to possess research competences. 
Unlike the ‘teacher without research competences, the job openings that 
requested this profile did not mention executing research tasks, but did request 
research competences. In regard to the competences, prospective employees 
were expected to have experience with research and teaching, and in some job 
openings, candidates were even expected to have multiple years of experience 
with mostly teaching: “With some years of teaching experience and additionally 
research experience, for example through a PhD research in the biomedical/ 
biotechnological area (2017, d. 42). Additionally, prospective employees were 
asked to be able to ‘signal relevant developments in the professional field 
and use these to propose adjustments to the educational program’ (2016, 
d. 22). In line with this, some candidates were expected to be experienced in 
developing educational programmes, but none were asked to have experience 
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with developing research projects. Unique to this profile was the focus on more 
specified and detailed knowledge about teaching, such as knowledge about what 
makes content meaningful and effective, and knowledge about a diverse range of 
didactical working methods. In addition, openings in this profile were the only 
ones that mentioned prospective candidates should have ‘a research-minded 
attitude’: ‘you have a learning, reflective and research-like attitude and are able 
to guide students in achieving this’ (2019, d. 78). Furthermore, many openings 
in this profile asked for professional experience relevant to the opening’s related 
discipline as well as a relevant network and the ability to easily make connections 
within and outside the organisation. In general, candidates in this profile were 
expected to have a master’s degree, but some openings stated a bachelor’s degree 
was also sufficient. A few openings stated a PhD was compulsory. 

Considering the tasks, prospective candidates in this profile were mostly 
expected to give lectures, coach students (during internships and graduation 
projects) and contribute to educational development. In this profile, educational 
development was not solely concerned with integrating the latest developments 
in courses, but was also described as enhancing the educational quality and 
‘contributing to the development of innovative course programs’ (2018, d. 113). 
In addition, some were expected to contribute to managerial tasks, which seems 
to be an extension of their educational development tasks, such as: ‘contributing 
to quality assurance of the educational program’ (2017, d. 24), or ‘outlining the 
course of the minor entrepreneurship’ (2019, d. 17). Candidates in this profile 
were also expected to maintain an active network within their professional field, 
which in turn should lead to a better integration of professional practice in 


educational programs. 


Profile 4: ‘teacher-researcher’ 


Finally, the fourth most prevailing job profile applied universities looked for 
was the ‘teacher-researcher, which encompassed research-related competences 
and tasks as well as education-related competences and tasks. Concerning 
the competences, after disciplinary knowledge, knowledge of or affinity with 
research methods was required most often. Specific knowledge of teaching 
methods was not necessarily required, but applicants did need to have affinity or 
in most cases experience with educating students and giving classes: ‘knowledge 
of and experience with education and research’ (2016, d. 102). Unique to this 
profile were the competences asked regarding acquiring research projects, or 


having a vision on something: ‘you have a clear vision on the current challenges 
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in the logistics and role of the professorship’ (2019, d. 104). In addition, similar 
to employees in ‘teacher with dual competencies, employees in this profile were 
expected to have managerial qualities. However, whereas profile 3 mainly stated 
candidates should have ‘organisational qualities, profile 4 stated candidates 
should be able to ‘manage projects’ (2017, d. 5) and ‘be an inspirational leader’ 
(2018, d. 3). It seems these managerial qualities were not just for the benefit of 
organising certain projects, but rather for the leadership over other employees. 
As such, some candidates were asked to be able to ‘take on a diversity of roles, 
such as the disciplinary expert, researcher, project manager, and mentor’ 
(2017, d. 26). Profile 4 was also the only profile that expected candidates to 
have experience with publishing scientific articles: “you have written at least one 
publication’ (2016, d. 54). Most of the openings mentioned candidates should 
have research experience; however, some of these mentioned it as an ‘advantage’ 
rather than a requirement: ‘As it is expected [...] to also conduct research, affinity 
and/or experience with conducting research is considered an asset’ (2019, d. 91). 
In most cases, experience in the professional field was required: ‘some years of 
working experience in the field’ (2016, d. 79). Many candidates were expected to 
have a relevant network, for the benefit of integrating research into educational 
programs, for acquiring research assignments and for the purpose of raising 
publicity for the research group. Interestingly, while the other profiles mainly 
expected candidates to use a professional network to acquire knowledge from 
professional practice, candidates in this profile were also expected to return 
knowledge to professional practice: ‘through your large and relevant network, 
you effortlessly create an interaction between science, education and practice. 
You do this through raising publicity for your research results in publications, 
readings, demonstrations and forms of education’ (2018, d. 3). In some cases, 
candidates were expected to be ‘an authority in your discipline’ (2018, d. 3). 
Considering the required degree, most of the openings stated a master’s 
degree was sufficient, but a considerable amount of openings stated a PhD was 
compulsory. 

Considering the tasks, candidates in the teacher-researcher profile were 
expected to contribute to both teaching and conducting research as well as 
innovating and developing these two disciplines in their field: ‘together with 
an enthusiastic team, you contribute to educational innovations’ (2016, d. 100). 
Unique to this profile was that multiple candidates were expected to contribute 
to acquisition, often in terms of finances for research projects: ‘you acquire 
externally financed project that fit in to the context of the education and 
research’ (2017, d. 57). Whereas the profile ‘teacher-researcher without research 
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competences’ in some cases asked candidates to disseminate knowledge mainly 
to the professional field, the current profile expected candidates to disseminate 
knowledge to the scientific field as well as the professional field in various ways: 
scientific publications (2016, d. 117), MOOCS (2018, d. 80), readings (2018, 
d. 3) or presentations (2019, d. 29). Moreover, multiple candidates in this profile 
were required to manage a team: ‘you will create a team [knowledge circle] with 
teacher-researchers and provide them with coaching’ (2016, d. 61). 


Comparing Hiring Profiles 


As these four profiles encompass approximately 80 per cent of all job openings 
analysed between 2016 and 2019, they give a good impression of the hiring 
practices of Dutch applied universities in terms of looking for candidates who 
are expected to work in jobs related to teaching as well as research. One of these 
profiles is merely focused on teaching, while three profiles could be considered 
more research—education integrated job profiles, as they request both teaching 
and research competences and/or tasks. 

An important resemblance between all four profiles is the expectation that 
new employees would fulfil the same combination of tasks: to teach, to supervise 
students and to develop education, and therefore include the newest developments 
of the professional field in educational programmes. The differences between 
the profiles is mainly found within the research tasks and research competences, 
and therefore excluding the ‘teacher’ profile, which does not include research as 
such. For example, within the research tasks, there is a difference in prominence 
in conducting research, ranging from research as optional to research as a core 
responsibility. Additionally, considering the acquisition of research projects, 
responsibilities range from raising financial resources for these projects to just 
organising partnerships for research projects. Another difference is the amount 
of experience in research as well as education, and not being specific in terms of 
asking to engage with certain research methods or educational experience. 

When unpacking the differences between profiles a bit further, it becomes 
clear that the connotation of research and education can differ between profiles 
as well. For instance in ‘the teacher-researcher without research competences’ 
not only research competences are left out, but also the educational competences 
requests are rather unspecified. In other profiles, educational experience is 
positioned with much more prominence. However, on a content level, for the 
‘teacher with dual competences, much more often specific didactics, ICT skills 
in education and blended learning experiences are requested. 
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Another difference is that ‘the teacher-researcher’ profile more often requests 
for a personal vision about the professional field or research strand, managerial 
competences and tasks and ‘being an authority in the field: Furthermore, 
research and education are much more often mentioned as two parts of a whole, 
for instance, ‘one has experience in research and education. Interestingly, for the 
lecturers with a higher research prominence in ‘the teacher-researcher profile; 
having a research-minded attitude is not mentioned, while this is mentioned 
frequently for ‘lecturers with dual competencies: It seems as if this attitude was 
already included in the task of research and related experience in conducting 
research, while its absence requests for the need to mention a particular attitude. 
For ‘the teacher-researcher’ profile, in about half of the cases, a PhD is requested, 
while the other profiles mostly request master’s degrees and in some cases a 
bachelor’s degree is sufficient. 

Another particularity is the reference of active connections to the related 
professional field. For the first three profiles, it is often stated that candidates 
should maintain a network with professional practice to stay up-to-date. For the 
‘teacher-researcher’ profile, this request is added with a statement that candidates 
should (be able to) bring this knowledge back into practice and acquire research 
projects. 

Thus, not only differences between the prominence of research tasks and 
competences can be seen between the four different profiles, also the connotation 
of the content differs between them. 


Conclusion: The Changing Dominance of Job Profiles 


To consider change in hiring practices in the Dutch applied universities over 
time, this section considers whether the prevalence of the four most prominent 
job profiles changes between 2016 and 2019. Then, similar to the previous 
section, also the differences in connotation in each profile between the years is 
described (for an overview see Table 7.3). 

The findings show the most prevailing job profile that applied universities 
intended to hire in all years between 2016 and 2019 is the ‘teacher; which ranged 
between 44 per cent and 51 per cent of all job openings. This slight increase is 
interesting when remembering this book is about studying applied universities 
changing from teaching-only institutions to research-and-teaching institutions. 

Similarly, ‘the teacher without research competences’ decreases somewhat 


from 10 per cent to 8 per cent after first gaining prominence. The ‘teacher with 
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Table 7.3 Frequencies of four most occurring job profiles. Relative occurrence 
between brackets 


2016 2017 2018 2019 Total 
‘teacher’ 55 (44%) 39(45%) 85(51%) 47 (49%) 226 (48%) 


‘teacher without research 12(10%) 11(13%) 19(11%) 8 (8%) 50 (11%) 
competences’ 


‘teacher with dual 15 (12%) 10(11%) 25(15%) 18(19%) 68 (14%) 
competences’ 

‘teacher-researcher’ 24 (19%) 17(20%) 22(13%) 7 (7%) 70 (15%) 
Total 124 87 168 95 474 


dual competencies’ becomes somewhat more prominent from 12 per cent to 19 
per cent, and ‘the teacher-researcher’ profile has a sharp reduction after 2017 
from 19 per cent to only 7 per cent in 2019. 

Not much content change was found within the profiles between the different 
years. Formulations showed to be rather similar. There seems to be a slight 
change in ‘the teacher’ profile from requesting ‘experience in teaching’ in 2016 to 
asking for ‘affinity with teaching’ in 2019. This possibly is the consequence of a 
shortage of lecturers in educational programmes, resulting in less requirements 
to broaden the chance for the educational programmes to find a candidate. 

Changing employee profiles as part of an organisational change programme 
is no easy endeavour. Actual changes - if any - are often hidden underneath 
employees’ formal roles, resulting in false-positive or false-negative results. This 
chapter has shown what a more sophisticated, though more time-consuming, 
perspective to similar changes can result in. 

The object of study in this chapter were Dutch universities of applied sciences 
during a time in which Amsterdam UAS had a purposeful change programme to 
further connect research and education. During this period, many other applied 
universities in the same country had set in place their own change instruments to 
achieve similar goals. Despite these efforts, the differences found in job profiles 
are slim. A decrease of the ‘teacher-researcher’ profile even contradicts the 
effort to increase the number of people working in research. The increase in the 
‘teacher’ profile implies the same. It is known from the shop-floor level reality of 
these universities that individual lecturers have a hard time gaining a research 
position, and more in general combined positions of teaching and research are 
difficult to register in the administrative system. Further, different managers 
are responsible for the education budgets or the research budgets. Lecturers are 
generally hired by the educational programme as an organisational unit, while 
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research activities take place in different organisational units, which often craft 
their own, independent job profiles for future employees. Previous research (Daas, 
Day, & Griffioen, 2019; Jenkins & Healey, 2005; Jenkins, Healey, & Zetter, 2007) 
suggested that organisational consistency, and in particular bringing managerial 
responsibilities of research and education in a single hand, would increase the 
potential for research-education connections. In that regard, it is likely that the 
changes in educational programmes have been a sufficient start to take more 
seriously research competences in future employees, as indicated by the reduction 
of ‘the teacher without research competences’ profile, and the increase in ‘the 
teacher with dual competences profile. However, it is likely that an adaptation of 
organisational structures - where research and education become part of single 
departments — is needed to increase the hiring of the ‘teacher-researcher’ profile. 
An additional difficulty is the level of expertise sought in future employees, 
rated from their potential pay scales. As the findings have shown, generally the 
lecturers sought in these universities are rather experienced professionals with 
a high potential for teaching. This results in a relatively high pay scale. The 
number of potential candidates that additionally can bring research expertise 
to suit that high pay scale is often low. Therefore, for a research department to 
co-hire a teacher-researcher with an educational department implies that the 
difference in competency between research and education needs to be balanced 
out in the pay scale via taking the average which fits the academics’ competencies 
on neither side. Therefore, a separated hiring strategy is likely to be much easier 
and results in the best value-for-money at both ends, at least as long as the 
research-education connections in personnel is not viewed as an added value 
for the university. It still is difficult to put this added value into words, let alone 
into quality indicators. In that regard, it is not sufficient for change agents to be 
normative-positive as Trowler and Wareham (2008) characterised; it is essential 
that change agents request administrators to clearly formulate the expected 
benefits of the connection, as well as what that is worth. Then organisational 
changes and budget responsibilities can be positioned in line with the universities’ 
ambition and changes at the personnel level can be more easily achieved. 
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Reflections on the Multiple Layers of 
Organisational Change 


Didi M. E. Griffioen 


Introduction 


The developments that have led to this book were more practical than theoretical: 
The many conversations over time about this single, large change programme in 
an applied university resulted in the awareness that a thorough and systematic 
body of knowledge that could underpin such changes was lacking. Many in the 
Amsterdam university as well as from outside of it reached out to the change 
team for support, asking for insights and ideas about how to get a university 
moving towards a change in research-education connections. Asking for proof 
about what would work in their change process. Obviously, the option of change 
already had entered these colleagues’ minds, but many others were made aware 
of these possibilities, often by pointing out an opportunity for improvement just 
placed in between the lines of conversations about other topics. This awareness 
of potentially large effects of simple efforts sparked the idea that telling our 
change story in a book, positioned in the context of the current body of literature 
on change management and the body of knowledge on the research-teaching 
nexus, could assist many in seeing new options for change in their own setting. 
Hopefully, others are also willing to systematically share their experience, so a 
collective body of knowledge about changing research—education connections 
is brought to life. 

By way of conclusion, this chapter offers a reflection on all previous chapters, 
lightly touching on what has not yet been stated, but more so integrating the 
different perspectives of the previous chapters. First, the actual changes in the 
Amsterdam setting are considered through the lens of successes of change 
programmes. Second, the combined findings of the different monitoring 
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instruments are examined. Finally, this results in a reflection on the usability of 
the multi-layered model for change presented in this book. 


Success of Changing Research-Education Connections 


There is not much systematically known about the success of change 
programmes in higher education. Only very few scholars have contributed 
to this field of successful change. Mostly found are the reflections of former 
presidents, generalisations of instruments, change instruments as isolated 
actions due to the lack of theoretical frameworks and a lack of detail for 
choosing quantitative measures. Kezar and Eckel (2002) did empirically 
study the change process of multiple higher-education institutes. Based on six 
of these higher education institutes and following a teleological framework, 
they identified five common core instruments across all six institutes: 
senior administrative support, collaborative leadership, robust design, staff 
development, and visible action. The Amsterdam programme is here reflected 
upon based on these five factors. 

The first factor to consider is senior administrative support, which implies 
that the senior administrators take ownership of the change process, including 
launching the initiative, chairing discussions, providing financial resources, 
creating new structures, and actively valuing of what is going well. The senior 
administration takes full responsibility for the change programme, although 
there also is a visible division between the different administrators. At the top 
level, not all easily follow the path of sensemaking and the stages of awareness 
and desire. Often, top administrators are asking for interventions that resonated 
more with ADKAR’s stage of reinforcement, such as imposing definitions of 
research, or making judgements about changes made in individual educational 
programmes instead of providing the individuals in the organisation with the 
time to create their own definitions and become owners of the new research- 
education connections. Top management and their secretaries need to become 
aware of the potential that could be unleashed if stakeholders are put into motion 
without initial restrictions, obviously to provide guidelines and therefore implicit 
later on in the developments. At the programme level, the dean responsible 
for the strategic programme played his public role well, making time to chair 
sessions and discuss strategy frequently and very publicly. However, with a 
structure of making the faculty deans each responsible for a different strategic 
programme, the other faculty deans differed a lot in their investment in this 
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particular strategic programme, ranging from almost co-partnering to being 
almost fully absent from the public eye on this topic. 

As explained in Chapters 1 and 2, the Amsterdam programme very much 
leaned on collaborative leadership, also Kezar and Eckel’s (2002) second factor 
of success, which yields to ‘creating avenues for involvement through workshops, 
symposiums and roundtables, open invitations throughout the process’ (p. 312). 
They explain how examples also show central administrators providing the 
autonomy to develop their own change results and craft their own new system. 

The difficulty of the programme being heavy on collaboration and autonomy 
reduced its success on the visible action factor, which consists of both visible 
and active participation in change activities and the visible (intermediate) effects 
of the change process. Forums, newsletters, various groups’ presentations and 
visible pilot projects can be part of this instrument. The collective activities of 
the programme were very visible, also because visibility across the university was 
part of the programme’s mechanism for change: To see change makes wanting 
to be in the change. However, its foundation in collaborative leadership made 
it difficult to scale up or even capture changes, and it was therefore not easy 
to make successes visible, while there were so many successes. Administrators 
and policy officers often asked for examples of some specific development for 
formal reports and often find the changes too subtle and only context relevant. 
Furthermore, the programme team was strategically reluctant to present ‘best 
practices’ because it would result in copying behaviour and/or a reduction of 
the autonomy the educational teams needed for their sensemaking processes. 
This reduced the changes’ formal visibility across the university. Thus, where the 
programme execution was very visible, its success is not so easy to show or see. 

The next factor of success is a robust design that focuses on the results of the 
change process, including a direction to move forward and a flexible plan to guide 
institutional actions. As explained in Chapter 1, a design for change can rise from 
long-term debate of grassroots development, or be planned, but it is important 
for the plan's content to be embraced by the wider group of colleagues, therefore 
making the change programme more formal. The Amsterdam programme was 
very much based on planned change, but was only thinly defined. This strategy 
provided the firmness derived from top management's involvement, combined 
with the space needed to be flexible. However, due to having limited planning on 
paper, the Amsterdam programme very much leaned into the strategic choices 
made between the programme-owning dean and the programme leader, which 
was backed by the university’s chairman. With this approach of feeling where to 
go next, not many strategic choices could be delegated, as was difficult for giving 
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workshops and masterclasses. Therefore, the increase in competency was placed 
within very few colleagues and the increase of activities across the university 
provided a risk to its quality. Efforts to transfer the insights and skills were not too 
successful. The ‘on-the-go’ design just based on a few sharply formulated overall 
aims provided wonderful flexibility up to a certain number of educational teams, 
but particularly the shift of the programme leader additionally becoming a full 
professor illustrated how thinly spread the competences in the programme team 
were. A different set-up would have made the programme much less flexible 
and much slower in providing developments across the university, but would 
potentially have made the changes more robust in the long run. 

There are two relevant perspectives to the last factor of staff development. 
This factor should assist in providing people with the leadership and skills ‘to 
more effectively communicate, make decisions, and provide input on the change 
initiative’ (Kezar & Eckel, 2002, p. 312). First of all, staff development can be 
seen as similar to the awareness and desire stages of the ADKAR model. The 
Amsterdam programme focused on these two stages and was very successful 
in bringing leadership and skills in this regard to the stakeholders in the 
different educational teams. Towards the end of the strategic programme's five 
years, this success was even expanded to policy departments, research teams 
and participatory councils across the university. However, there is another 
perspective to this factor, which the ADKARs stages of knowledge and ability 
can capture. These stages were not part of the five-year plan. 

The need for these next stages became more visible towards the end of 
the five-year term. The more stakeholders that were actively and willingly 
getting involved in changing research—-education connections, the louder their 
request became for ‘the right solutions; ‘the best choices; and ‘the most proper 
practices. As explained throughout this book, these examples are lacking and 
one can wonder if they are conceptually possible due to the contextuality of 
research-education connections. Also, there was an increased request for full 
partnership in detailed curriculum changes, for which no sufficient funding 
or personnel was available. Optimistically, one can say that the university 
had been made ready for the next two ADKAR stages. However, the feeling 
of disappointment with the educational teams about limitations to the help 
offered also was very present. This disappointment might partly be countered 
by the newly created research group (project 5). Paradoxically, as long as the 
ability of those involved does not stretch to the awareness that research- 
education connections cannot be realised through quick fixes, likely the 


disappointment remains. 
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Not disregarding its potential for improvement, we can conclude that in the 
Amsterdam programme, origin, content, approach, phases, and factors were 
made interdependently fitting to its particular situation; an Amsterdam balance 
was created for its change programme for research—education connections. This 
makes the Amsterdam programme an important example for future change 
programmes to alter research-education connections. As Kezar and Eckel (2002, 
p. 304) state: “What elements and strategies specifically need to be balanced 
and the ways in which balance occurs are defined within each organisation as 
dictated by institutional type, culture, and context. 

Therefore, the Amsterdam programme has been consistent with Buller’s 
(2015) three more fluent guidelines that can be considered the most important 
ones: It has considered changing the university as a collective voyage of 
discovery and not a line of firm decisions; it has provided the time and energy 
to let change grow from within, even when the start of the change was top-down 
imposed; and the programmes’ content, approach, phases, and factors were 
not only focused on the proposed changes, but also built further on its origin. 
To appreciate the current situation and to understand how the organisations’ 
people might change from there, provided the foundation of an effective change 


programme. 


The Monitored Changes across the University’s Layers 


Change agents can often provide the perspective of success as described above: 
they reflect on the successes and failures of change programmes. While these 
insights are valuable, they also lack a more objective insight that could follow 
from a more scientific, longitudinal approach that takes place during the change 
programme and is closely designed in reference to its mechanism for change. 
As explained in the Introduction and in Chapters 1 and 2, the mechanism of 


a change programme consists of: 


1. the combined direction for action that follows from a topic origin, 

2. a clear definition of the proposed content connected to particular 
organisational layers, 

3. insight into the change context that can influence its result, 

4. an approach that is flexible and fits the content, and 

5. some type of phases the stakeholders can be expected to go through in their 
development. 
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Finally, Chapter 3 has shown that hands-on tools are needed to put the 
mechanism into action; in the Amsterdam case to let the stakeholders start 
discussing research-education connections, with different discussions relevant 
for each of them. 

The systematic, objective monitoring of changes was designed across the 
university and closely related to the mechanism of the Amsterdam change 
programme. The systematic monitoring of change over time was captured in 
four measurement instruments: in the changes in the lecturers’ and students’ 
perceptions (Chapter 4); changes in the rationales of bachelor’s curricula 
(Chapter 5); changes in the learning goals of bachelor’s curricula (Chapter 6); 
and changes in the job descriptions of searched-for employees nationally 
(Chapter 7). Including such systematic monitoring instruments, which clearly 
reach beyond the generally more superficial focus of instruments of policy 
monitoring, provided a more in-depth insight into the developments across 
Amsterdam UAS. 

These measurements have shown that there was a difference between the 
increased excitement among the stakeholders who chose to be part of changing 
research-education connections - about 600 at the end of the programme of 
about 3,700 lecturers - less substantial changes can be seen among the larger 
group stakeholders in the university, through the monitoring instruments that 
addressed the wider university or national developments. Chapter 4 by Bruinsma 
and Griffioen has shown that the lecturers’ perceptions did not change so much 
between 2016 and 2019; lecturers continued to worry about the disconnectedness 
of research in the curriculum with other parts of the curriculum, especially 
the professionalism into which students are trained. Students mirrored these 
perceptions in 2019 (they were not asked in 2016) and generally felt that research 
could and should be better connected to the professional they were expected to 
become. Further, if research was to be expected of them, the build-up across the 
curriculum should be improved to serve them better. 

The focus on the students’ professionalism found in the perception 
measurements resonates with one of the four foci found in the chapter by Van 
Ooijen-Van der Linden and colleagues who wondered: Why would research be 
included in a bachelor’s programme? They discovered four reasons, of which 
the first is similar to the perceptions found among stakeholders: to serve the 
profession. Other reasons were: to serve the student, to serve the educational 
programme by raising its quality and the university or national frameworks 
expect it. The last reason was rather instrumental: to work within the requested 
frameworks. In the first-time frame, a few educational programmes did not 
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mention any reason. In the second-time frame, all educational programmes had 
arguments about why they included research in their curricula, resulting in a 
relative increase of all four types of arguments. Based on that notion, one can 
say that at least the committees writing the quality enhancement self-reports 
of educational teams - the data unit of this study - increased in their language 
possibilities for research-education connections. 

This again resonates with the findings of the chapter by Van Ooijen-Van der 
Linden and colleagues about changes in learning goals of bachelor’s curricula. 
This rather time-consuming study provided a much more detailed insight 
into how the language educational programmes use in their own curriculum 
descriptions changed over time. The detailed findings per faculty can be found 
in the corresponding chapter. The overall conclusion of these colleagues is that 
the changes are subtle and can be mostly seen in learning goals changing from 
being rather fuzzy to being more focused. Similar to the changes in rationales, 
one could say that there is an increase in clarity of language to be used to argue 
about research in the curriculum, in this case about learning goals. Considering 
that learning goals are expected to capture the clear, testable content of an 
educational programme, clarity is highly beneficial. However, the authors 
argue that an increased clarity can result in a risk for the research’s position 
in the curriculum when learning goals are formulated in a rather instrumental 
manner. Especially when the curriculum’s rationale is more instrumental, and 
therefore the ‘why’ of what a student is expecting to learn is lacking, thus there 
is the risk of learning the student tricks instead of providing them with sensible 
and usable knowledge. 

The final monitoring study by Daas and colleagues provides insight into 
whether changes at the national level can be seen in the type of lecturers that 
are hired to create teaching and learning arrangements together with their 
students that can connect research to professionalism. That study’s findings 
are complex and yield how research competences are increasingly valued 
because fewer lecturers are sought after that have research tasks but no research 
competences. However, fewer lecturer-researchers are requested, and more 
teachers without research tasks or competences are requested. Thus, it seems 
that research competences are taken more seriously, but are less sought after, 
which most likely does not increase students’ interactions with researchers. The 
authors argue that organisational characteristics - such as separated budgets 
and responsibilities for research and education - are likely limiting factors for 
hiring combined personnel. However, the presence of research ability in the 
wider organisation, especially at shop-floor level, is an important prerogative 
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to further the developments in research-education connections. A larger 
ability among new personnel would make it easier to create the changes in the 
knowledge and ability stages of the ADKAR model. 


The Relevance of Multi-layer Change 


The multi-layers of changing research-education practices have been visible 
throughout this book, and were explicated in Chapter 1. As argued here, it 
is important to be aware of the possible negative and positive influences that 
can result from the multiplicity of perspectives across the university’s multiple 
organisational layers, and sometimes beyond to regional and national policy. 
This goes beyond Jenkins and Healey’s (2005) notion that the different 
organisational layers should be aligned to best benefit student learning. The 
additional argument made here is that the multiple organisational layers can 
influence each other's change processes and therefore provide opportunities 
for university change agents. The argument shown through this book is that 
change agents need to have their own specialism at the crossroads of knowing 
about organisational change, knowing about the topic at hand - here the 
research-education nexus - and how to bring these hands-on into a change 
programme in a university. This specialism, as well as the multi-layeredness of 
organisational change on a certain topic, also complicates conversations with 
stakeholders, lecturers, and central administrators alike. Generally, university 
stakeholders reason from their own perspective and it is up to change agents to 
be knowledgeable across layers, to follow in the lead of their collocutor and to 
bring other ‘layers’ into their perspective when beneficial. This requests change 
agents to have a deep insight into theory and practice of organisational change, 
as well as knowledge of the specific topic at hand. Further, as long as systematic 
studies that could bring these perspectives together remain mostly absent, 
change agents need to benefit from theory-embedded case studies, such as 
presented in this book. 

One conclusion from this book is that organisational change that addresses 
the core of a university is complex and takes a lot of time and energy to achieve 
small-level changes, such as in lecturers’ language usage. Many universities 
work along a five-year plan, as was done in the Amsterdam case. As this book 
has shown, the changes achieved in the awareness about the organisational 
direction, and the desire to contribute to this direction were accomplished 
among a substantial core group. Educational programmes were changed and 
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debates about connections between research and professional practices took 
place in many educational teams. However, considering the changes found in 
the perceptions of the larger group of lecturers from a rather soft perspective, 
or in the job application texts from a more firm organisational perspective, then 
not so much has changed. This implies that administrators should perceive 
these types of changes in a much longer perspective, and should align different 
change programmes over time to achieve more substantial changes. Only very 
few are willing to do so at the national (Ministerie van Onderwijs, 2015) or local 
level (Fung, 2017), and generally, they are countered as soon as they are replaced 
in office. 

A similar call can be formulated for higher-education research. Where 
substantial changes in a university can only be captured across a university, in 
its multiple layers, and over a longer duration, it is important that instruments 
are developed to capture these changes. Obviously, it is easier to capture change 
through analysing documents as the carrier of a particular narrative or time 
frame. However, as we have shown in this book, some changes can be captured 
through documents - such as changes in written curriculum rationales, written 
learning goals, or job openings - but others can only be captured by actively 
asking, such as in the lecturers’ perceptions in this book. The different data 
carriers resulted in different insights on the changes at this university, which 
showed a different segment - or layer - of the change at that time. These are 
again other perspectives than instruments administrators used in the same 
university, such as the judgement of educational quality enhancement agencies, 
the number of lecturers or students working in research or the increasing 
number of PhD graduates among lecturers. This case study has shown that it is 
important to consider what indicators are rich enough to capture the changes 
that one intends to see. However, the case study also shows that reaching for 
these indicators is time consuming and takes a lot of effort, energy and patience. 
That said, to have a proper insight into the shop-floor changes, it is wise to make 
at least some effort. 


Final Remark 


The authors of this book have aimed to contribute to the integrated conceptual 
fields of organisational change, the research-education nexus, and a more 
hands-on perspective of changing research-education connections across the 


university. Our ambition is to present more research-informed practices on 
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such a complex topic by providing a more integrated knowledge base between 
these fields. Hopefully, others follow in this lead to share practices positioned 
in the wider literature base. For the future, we hope for more instruments 
for systematic research, for more tools for changing practice, and that the 
conceptual connections between the three fields are deepened. This book’s 
authors very much would like to invite others to share their own work to help 
achieve these goals. 
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